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Editorials 


DR.  ROLLIN  By  the  death  of  Dr.  Rollin  Thomas  Chafer  on 
THOMAS  April  13,  1940  (his  seventy-third  year),  the 
CHAFER  fourth  editor  of  bibliotheca  sacba  in  its 
long  and  honorable  career  of  nearly  a  century, 
is  removed.  Dr.  Chafer  had  served  for  six  years  or  since  the 
Quarterly  became  the  property  and  charge  of  the  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary,  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Dr.  Chafer  pos¬ 
sessed  rare  literary  gifts  and  his  editorials,  articles,  and  book 
reviews  have  been  received  with  the  highest  commendation 
both  in  America  and  abroad.  His  death,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  has  removed  another  Christian  scholar  who  arose  to 
the  unusual  editorial  demands  of  this  unique  magazine,  who 
had  the  requisite  insight  into  all  phases  of  Biblical  doctrine, 
who  was  himself  a  devout  conservative  teacher  and  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  Christian  grace. 

For  the  present  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  brother  of  the 
deceased  and  president  of  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary, 
accepts  the  appointment  as  Acting  Literary  and  Managing 
Editor  of  bibliotheca  sacra.  The  specific  character  of  the 
magazine — ^the  voice  of  the  conservative  Biblical  doctrine  of 
the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary — ^will  remain  unchanged. 


HISTORICAL  As  under  the  guiding  hand  of  God  the  edi- 
SKETCH  torial  responsibility  of  BIBLIOTHECA  sacra 
is  changing,  it  is  fitting  that  the  first  edi¬ 
torial  written  for  the  Quarterly  by  Dr.  Rollin  Thomas  Chafer, 
which  is  historical  in  character,  should  be  reprinted.  Under 
the  caption  Salutatory  he  states: 

'*With  this  issue  [1934]  bibliotheca  sacra  begins  a  new 
era  in  its  long  and  honored  history.  This  Quarterly  was 
founded  in  1843  by  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  and  was  published 
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that  year  in  New  York  City.  In  1844  it  was  moved  to  An¬ 
dover,  Massachusetts,  where  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park  of 
Andover  Seminary  was  its  principal  editor  until  his  death, 
and  the  completion  of  the  fortieth  volume  in  1883.  Closely 
associated  with  him.  Professor  Bela  B.  Edwards  and  Moses 
Stuart  shared  in  the  success  of  the  publication.  Beginning 
with  the  volume  of  1884  Dr.  George  Frederick  Wright,  the 
eminent  geologist  and  Christian  apologist  of  Oberlin  College, 
became  leading  editor,  serving  until  his  death  in  1921.  In 
that  year  Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  then  located  in  St. 
Louis,  acquired  ownership  of  the  magazine  through  the  gift 
of  a  friend,  and  Dr.  Melvin  Grove  Kyle  became  editor-in-chief, 
continuing  until  his  death  in  May,  1933,  rounding  out  the  last 
of  only  three  editorships  covering  the  period  of  ninety  years. 
This  combined  editorial  record  is  probably  not  equalled  in 
length  of  service  and  uniformly  high  character  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  any  similar  testimony  published  in  North  America. 
Although  the  present  issue  is  the  first  number  of  Volume 
XCI,  the  additional  statement  is  made  that  this  is  the  one- 
hundred-and-fourth  year  of  publication.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  three  other  periodicals,  namely.  Theological 
Eclectic,  Biblical  Repository,  and  Christian  Review,  had  been 
merged  with  this  Quarterly,  the  serial  numbers  of  the  oldest 
of  the  three  publications  dating  back  to  1831. 

“For  several  years  the  officers  of  the  Evangelical  Theo¬ 
logical  College  [now  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary]  had 
been  urged  to  establish  a  theological  review,  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  had  often  been  the  subject  of  prayer  in  the  College. 
During  these  years  suggestions  from  various  quarters  had 
been  offered  bearing  upon  the  desire  for  features  not  usually 
incorporated  in  such  a  publication,  and  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  substantial  number  of 
readers.  Hence,  when  the  opportunity  suddenly  came  to 
take  over  this  the  oldest  theological  review  in  our  country, 
the  members  of  the  new  staff  were  not  altogether  unprepared 
to  make  a  start  on  short  notice,  fully  recognizing,  however. 
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the  great  value  of  cumulating  experience  for  fuller  attain¬ 
ment  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  responsibile  undertaking. 

''Under  a  changed  ownership  and  a  new  editorial  board 
some  differences  in  editorial  policy  were  to  be  expected. 
This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  implying  an  attitude  of  criti¬ 
cism  toward  our  esteemed  predecessors,  some  of  whom  have 
been  linked  in  the  past  with  members  of  our  staff  in  warmest 
fellowship  and  sincere  affection.  Two  members  of  the  new 
editorial  board  and  at  least  one  contributor  of  this  issue 
lived  and  studied  as  young  men  under  the  benign  influence 
of  Dr.  Wright  at  Oberlin.  In  recent  years  the  late  Dr.  Kyle 
was  a  member  of  the  regular  lecture  staff  of  our  institution, 
giving  credit  courses  in  Biblical  Archaeology  each  fall.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  our  entire  College  family,  not  alone 
for  the  dedication  of  his  broad  scholarship  to  the  defense 
and  propagation  of  the  Christian  Faith,  but  also  for  his  gra¬ 
cious  spirit  and  fellowship  in  the  Lord. 

'‘There  are  two  motivating  reasons  for  the  editorial 
policy  we  plan  to  pursue.  First,  and  outweighing  all  other 
considerations,  is  our  deep  sense  of  responsibility  before  God 
to  present  only  a  testimony  which  is  in  harmony  with  His 
Holy  Word.  He  has  surely  spoken  by  the  Scriptures,  and 
with  finality.  To  this  revelation  human  wisdom  cannot  add 
anything,  and  from  it  man  is  enjoined  to  take  nothing;  but 
here  indeed  is  a  vast  field  for  elucidation  unto  edification, 
guidance  and  power  in  life  and  service,  and  heart  assurance 
with  its  concomitant  peace  and  comfort. 

“While  our  first  reason  is  an  all-compelling  desire  to  send 
forth  a  clear  and  true  testimony,  our  second  reason  for  the 
distribution  of  a  God-honoring  publication  is  the  hope  of 
being  of  service  to  a  larger  family  of  readers.  Someone  has 
characterized  our  present  thought-world  as  embracing  ‘old 
thought,  new  thought,  uncontrolled  thought  and  retarded 
thought.’  In  all  of  this  confusion  of  thought,  it  still  remains 
true,  however,  that  a  so-called  Christian  testimony  that  blows 
both  hot  and  cold  commands  little  respect  from  any  quarter. 
The  lovers  of  the  hot  and  the  contenders  for  the  cold — I  have 
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not  in  mind  the  unthinking  followers — find  no  common 
ground  for  agreement  on  what  constitutes  fundamental  truth, 
while  the  lukewarm  is  equally  distasteful  to  both.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  positive  and  constructive  presentation  of  the 
truth  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  most  effective  means 
of  meeting  the  false  philosophy  of  our  time.” 

^  ^  ^ 

A  TIMELY  It  is  fitting  that  yet  another  editorial  by  the 
REPRINT  late  Dr.  Chafer  and  one  which  appeared  in  the 
same  first  issue  of  bibliotheca  sacra  as  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  should  be  re¬ 
printed.  The  heading  is  Foundations  and  Superstructures, 
and  proceeds  upon  this  line  of  thought: 

“The  law  of  gravity  demands  adequate  foundations  for 
safely  carrying  superstructures  reared  on  them.  We  find 
this  true  both  in  the  natural  world  and  in  the  realm  of  man's 
adaptation  of  created  materials.  The  ‘everlasting  hills’ 
whose  majestic  heads  rise  to  the  clouds  are  not  found  sus¬ 
pended  above  the  earth,  but  rest  on  the  enduring  substrata  of 
rock  foundations.  The  foundations  of  ancient  towers  which 
have  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  modern  skyscrapers 
with  their  tremendous  weight  are  carried  far  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  to  rest  on  bedrock.  Were  we  to  visit  the 
Alps  and  there  discover  the  Matterhorn  suspended  above  the 
earth’s  surface,  or  on  a  visit  to  Venice  find  that  the  rebuilt 
Campanile  of  St.  Mark’s  had  not  been  provided  with  solid 
foundations,  but  was  dangling  in  mid-air  above  the  Cathedral, 
we  should  rub  our  eyes  in  amazement,  and  if  we  could  trust 
our  natural  senses  we  should  be  forced  to  characterize  these 
spectacles  as  miraculous;  for  there  could  be  no  other  ex¬ 
planation  for  such  phenomena.  All  of  which  is  an  allegory, 
with  application  in  the  fields  of  human  philosophy  and 
scientific  research. 

“In  the  January  (1933)  number  of  The  Evangelical 
Quarterly,  James  Knight,  in  an  article  entitled.  The  Evolu¬ 
tion  Theory  To-Day,  answers  his  opening  question,  ‘What  is 
the  present  position  of  the  Evolution  theory,  how  does  it 
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stand  today?*  by  quoting  the  testimony  of  prominent  scien¬ 
tists  against  the  validity  of  the  basic  claims  upon  which  the 
theory  rests  or  has  rested  in  the  past.  As  an  example  of 
these  denials  of  formerly  accepted  dicta,  he  quotes  Dwight 
on  the  argument  based  on  the  so-called  Vestigial’  organs  in 
man  and  other  higher  animals,  as  follows:  'In  my  early  days 
of  anatomy,  I  thought  I  must  be  very  ignorant,  because  I 
could  not  understand  how  the  occasional  appearance  in  man 
of  a  peculiarity  of  some  animal  outside  of  any  conceivable 
line  of  descent  could  be  called  a  reversion.  ...  It  was  only 
later  that  I  grasped  the  fact  that  the  reason  I  could  not 
understand  these  things  was  that  there  was  nothing  to  un¬ 
derstand.  It  was  sham  science  from  beginning  to  end.*  In 
the  concluding  section  of  his  article.  Dr.  Knight  says:  'At 
the  Johannesburg  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1929 
the  present  position  was  declared  by  Professor  D.  M.  S.  Wat¬ 
son  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Zodlogy  section. 
“While,”  he  said,  ''evolution  is  accepted  by  every  biologist, 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  occurred  and  the  mechanism  by 
which  it  has  been  brought  about  are  still  disputable.  The 
only  two  theories  of  evolution  which  have  gained  any  gen¬ 
eral  currency — ^those  of  Lamark  and  Darwin — rest  on  a  most 
insecure  basis;  the  validity  of  the  assumptions  on  which  they 
rest  has  seldom  been  seriously  examined,  and  they  do  not 
interest  most  of  the  younger  Zoologists.  .  .  .  The  data  which 
we  have  accumulated  are  inadequate,  not  in  quantity,  but  in 
their  character,  to  allow  us  to  determine  what,  if  any,  of  the 
proposed  explanations  is  vera  causa.  That  is  to  say,  cer¬ 
tain  Zoologists  still  believe  in  evolution  in  the  ordinary  non- 
Christian  sense,  the  operation  of  a  blind  so-called  natural 
force,  but  all  the  evidence  they  have  examined  is  unsatis¬ 
factory,  not  only  in  quantity  but  in  quality.  Evolution  has 
thus  descended  to  a  mere  belief,  an  article  of  faith,  and  faith 
without  works  is — dead.”  * 

“Thus  the  superstructure  of  the  Evolution  theory  dangles 
in  mid-air,  the  claims  of  factual  foundations  having  been 
removed  by  the  scientists  themselves.  If  the  superstructure 
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of  the  theory  is  true  without  scientific  foundations,  as  some 
still  claim,  we  have  as  great  a  miracle  in  the  world  of 
thought  as  we  should  witness  in  the  material  world  were  we 
to  visit  New  York  and  find  the  Woolworth  Building  sus¬ 
pended  by  invisible  forces  above  Broadway. 

“In  his  article  entitled.  The  Passing  of  Evolution,  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Fundamentals  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  late 
Dr.  George  Frederick  Wright,  at  that  time  Editor  of  biblio¬ 
theca  SACRA,  said:  ‘The  title  of  this  paper  is  perhaps  a 
misnomer.  For,  doubtless,  the  passing  of  the  present  phase 
of  evolution  is  not  final.  Theories  of  evolution  have  chased 
each  other  off  the  field  in  rapid  succession  for  thousands  of 
years.  Evolution  is  not  a  new  thing  in  philosophy,  and  such 
is  the  frailty  of  human  nature  that  it  is  not  likely  to  disap¬ 
pear  suddenly  from  among  men.  The  craze  of  the  last  half 
century  is  little  more  than  the  recrudescence  of  a  philosophy 
which  has  divided  the  opinions  of  men  from  the  earliest  ages. 

.  .  .  Modern  evolutionary  speculations  have  not  made  much 
real  progress  over  those  of  the  ancients.  .  .  .  They  are,  in 
their  bolder  forms,  atheistic;  while  in  their  milder  forms 
they  are  “deistic” — admitting,  indeed,  the  agency  of  God  at 
the  beginning,  but  nowhere  else.  The  attempt,  however,  to 
give  the  doctrine  standing  through  Darwin’s  theory  of  the 
Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection  has  not 
been  successful;  for  at  best,  that  theory  can  enlarge  but 
little  our  comprehension  of  the  adequacy  of  resident  forces 
to  produce  and  conserve  variations  of  species,  and  cannot  in 
the  least  degree  banish  the  idea  of  design  from  the  process. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  get  any  such  proof  of  evolution 
as  shall  seriously  modify  our  conception  of  Christianity.  .  .  . 
Christianity,  being  a  religion  of  fact  and  history,  is  a  free¬ 
born  son  in  the  family  of  the  inductive  sciences,  and  is  not 
especially  hampered  by  the  paradoxes  inevitably  connected 
with  all  attempts  to  give  expression  to  ultimate  conceptions 
of  truth.  The  field  is  now  as  free  as  it  has  ever  been  to 

those  who  are  content  to  act  upon  such  positive  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  as  the  Creator  has  been  pleased  to 
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afford  them.  The  evidence  for  evolution,  even  in  its  milder 
form,  does  not  begin  to  be  as  strong  as  that  for  the  revelation 
of  God  in  the  Bible.* 

“The  persistence  of  the  theory  of  Evolution  in  its  variant 
aspects  throughout  the  long  history  of  the  controversy  oc¬ 
casioned  by  its  recurring  emergences,  precludes  any  hope 
that  belief  in  its  validity  will  be  materially  affected  by  the 
acknowledged  lack  of  factual  evidence  as  foundational  for 
the  present  superstructure.  Its  supporters  are  now  chiefly 
concerned  with  efforts  to  shore  up  this  superstructure  in  the 
hope  that  before  a  general  collapse  is  sensed  by  the  mass  of 
those  who  do  not  think  for  themselves  someone  will  discover 
plausible  foundational  materials  which  will  give  the  toppling 
structure  a  new  lease  of  life.  ‘Such  is  the  frailty  of  human 
nature*  that  these  supporters  have  ready  at  hand  a  prepared 
field  in  which  to  cultivate  the  acceptance  of  new  defenses; 
for  large  sections  of  the  present  generation  have  been  in¬ 
doctrinated  in  the  theory  and  its  many  implications,  includ¬ 
ing  the  devastating  applications  to  Christian  doctrine,  popular 
conceptions  of  religion,  morals,  sociology,  psychology,  his¬ 
tory,  and  government.  This  mass  effect  has  been  produced 
through  control  of  public  and  private  systems  of  education, 
the  popular  lecture  platform,  and  a  vast  literature  in  book, 
periodical  and  daily  press  presentations.  As  a  frequently 
recurring  illustration  of  this  present  condition  of  the  field, 
we  may  observe  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  readers 
of  the  daily  press  placidly  consume  the  preposterously  enor¬ 
mous  mental  ration  of  digits  and  ciphers,  representing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  years — ^yes,  and  with  those  of  more 
expansive  imaginations,  millions  of  years — which  invariably 
accompanies  a  report  of  newly  discovered  data,  principally 
osseous,  usually  interpreted  as  throwing  light  on  the  antiquity 
of  man. 

“In  the  article  in  The  Fundamentals,  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted.  Dr.  Wright  follows  the  summary  of  his 
argument  for  the  unity  of  the  race  as  proceeding  from  a 
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specially  created  single  pair,  with  these  words:  *It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  observe,  furthermore,  in  this  connection,  that 
progress  of  the  human  race  has  not  been  uniformly  upward. 
In  fact  the  degeneration  of  races  has  been  more  conspicuous 
than  their  advancement;  while  the  advancement  has  chiefly 
been  through  the  influences  of  outside  forces.’  Following 
references  to  the  history  of  art,  literature,  and  religion,  he 
gives,  in  connection  with  government,  the  only  hope  for  ulti¬ 
mate  and  complete  release  from  the  various  entanglements 
and  frustrating  currents  which  hold  in  check  that  true 
progress  universally  hoped  for.  These  words  were  written 
before  the  great  war  and  the  present  world-crisis:  ’Democ¬ 
racy  has  no  guides  whom  it  dares  trust  implicitly.  We  have 
much  reason  to  fear  that  those  we  are  following  are  blind 
guides  leading  on  to  an  end  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  con¬ 
template,  and  from  which  we  can  be  delivered  only  by  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.’  ” 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

^  ^  ^ 

TWO  ATTRACTIVE  OFFERS 

During  the  remainder  of  1940  new  subscribers  to  biblio¬ 
theca  SACRA,  who  so  request  and  remit  the  usual  subscrip¬ 
tion  price,  will  be  sent  without  charge  either  one  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Strombeck’s  books,  Shall  Never  Perish  and  Grace  and  Truth, 
which  have  been  so  highly  commended  in  this  Quarterly. 
Both  volumes  are  cloth  bound,  and  are  listed  regularly  at  one 
dollar  each. 


Former  sets  of  bibliotheca  sacra  (four  numbers  each 
year),  covering  1936,  1937,  1938,  1939,  may  be  had  for  $1.50 
per  set  postpaid,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

The  Editor. 


TRINITARIANISM 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

Author’s  Note:  This  discussion,  the  second  in  a  series  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  will  be  continued,  it  is  purposed,  in  several  suc¬ 
ceeding  issues  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

4.  Proof  of  the  Trinitarian  Doctrine. 

Proofs  of  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  be 
drawn  from  both  reason  and  revelation,  though  the  useful¬ 
ness  and  validity  of  the  former  have  often  been  challenged. 
The  fact  that  men  of  equal  sincerity  disagree  relative  to 
the  possibility  of  reason  serving  in  the  held  of  this  doctrine 
is  evidence  that  unaided  human  minds  fail  in  their  attempts 
to  search  the  deep  things  of  God.  But  mon^  objectionable 
than  the  attempts  of  reason,  are  the  efforts  tc  illustrate  that 
which  has  no  counterpart  in  human  life  or  in  nature.  The 
triune  existence  of  God  is  vastly  more  than  the  exercise  of 
three  primary  functions  such  as  power,  intellect,  and  will; 
or  correspondence  to  three  divisions  of  a  human  being  into 
body,  soul,  and  spirit;  or  any  suggestion  created  by  motion, 
light,  and  heat  as  related  to  the  sun;  or  three  tones  blend¬ 
ing  into  one  chord  effect;  or  (as  suggested  by  Sir  D.  Brews¬ 
ter)  that  a  single  ray  of  light  may  be  decomposed  by  a 
prism  into  three  primary  colors — ^red,  yellow,  and  blue — 
with  their  varying  intensity  of  chemical  powers.  Because 
of  their  irrelevance,  such  illustrations  may  be  said  to  “darken 
counsel”  with  words  which  are  void  of  import.  Richard 
Baxter  (1616)  states:  “But  for  my  own  part,  as  I  unfeign- 
edly  account  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  the  very  sum  and 
kernel  of'  the  Christian  religion,  (as  exprest  in  our  bap¬ 
tism,)  and  Athanasius  his  creed,  the  best  explication  of  it 
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that  ever  I  read;  so  I  think  it  very  unmeet  in  these  tre¬ 
mendous  mysteries  to  go  farther  than  we  have  God’s  own 
light  to  guide  us.”'  Not  so  much  as  a  fraction  of  relevance 
can  be  established  between  such  incidental  occurrences  within 
finite  realms  and  the  infinitude  of  reality  which  the  triune 
mode  of  the  existence  of  the  One  God  presents.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  which  fails  to  illustrate  is  somewhat  worse  than  noth¬ 
ing. 

a.  Reason. 

This  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  the  triune  mode  of  the 
existence  of  God  is  properly  a  continuance  of  that  already 
presented  under  the  rationalistic  arguments  for  the  reality 
which  God  is,  and  such  qualifications  as  were  there  advanced 
and  imposed  respecting  the  scope  and  value  of  reason  in  the 
pursuance  of  things  divine  apply  at  this  point  as  well.  As 
before  asserted,  reason  cannot  give  intelligent  assent  to  all 
that  revelation  discloses;  which  fact  is  due  to  the  limitations 
of  reason.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  final  contradiction 
set  up  between  reason  and  revelation,  since  revelation  is, 
above  all  else,  the  disclosure  of  infinite  reason.  God  is  the 
ultimate  perfection  of  reason  and  whatever  He  discloses  is 
none  other  than  the  manifestation  of  infinite  reason.  Owen 
Feltham  (1668)  has  testified:  “I  believe  there  is  nothing  in 
religion  contrary  to  reason,  if  we  knew  it  rightly.”  It  is 
equally  true  that,  if  it  were  really  understood,  there  is  no 
word  of  revelation  to  which  reason  would  not  give  an 
affirmative  response.  Belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — 
One  God  subsisting  in  three  modes  of  existence — should  not 
be  founded  upon  reason.  It  is  a  revelation.  It  is,  however, 
quite  legitimate  to  observe,  as  one  may  do  with  some  atten¬ 
tion,  that  reason,  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  go,  acquiesces  in  that 
w’hich  revelation  discloses.  The  Bible,  being  infinitely  true, 
seeks  no  support  from  finite  reason.  Of  this  Hermann 
Venema  maintains:  “But  although  reason  affords  us  no 
assistance  by  making  any  express  affirmation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  neither  does  it  deny  nor  oppose.  It  teaches  the  unity 
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of  the  divine  essence;  but,  although  it  cannot  prove  that 
that  essence  subsists  in  several  persons,  it  can  advance  noth¬ 
ing  in  refutation  of  such  a  doctrine.  It  leaves  it  in  its  own 
proper  place.”* 

A  restatement  is  in  order  to  the  end  that  it  may  not  be 
understood  that  reason  is  called  upon  to  assent  to  the  im¬ 
possible  notion  that  one  is  three  and  three  are  one.  The 
doctrine  of  the  triune  existence  of  God  bears  no  semblance 
to  such  abstract  contradictions;  the  assertion  being  that  in 
the  Godhead  there  are  distinctions  in  personal  consciousness 
which  are  combined  with  identity  of  nature  and  of  attributes. 
Previously  it  has  been  proven  that  there  is  no  absurdity 
involved  when  it  is  contended  that  plurality  does  coexist  with 
unity.  The  element  of  mystery  which  is  present  is  normal. 
The  problem  is  not  the  how  of  the  mystery,  but  the  fact.  Any 
experienced  logician  will  distinguish  between  these  so  widely 
different  propositions. 

In  moving  forward  along  lines  of  rationalistic  contem¬ 
plation  of  this  great  doctrine,  no  claim  is  made  to  origi¬ 
nality.  The  arguments  advanced  are  those  employed  by  va¬ 
rious  writers — ^too  many,  indeed,  for  any  identification  as  to 
human  authorship.  The  line  of  reasoning  will  be  in  a  series 
of  independent  propositions,  namely: 

(1)  The  divine  attributes  are  eternal. 

Since  God  exists  eternally,  His  attributes,  which  exist 
necessarily,  exist  eternally.  No  attribute  of  God  is  derived, 
since  this  would  make  Him  dependent  to  that  degree.  Like¬ 
wise,  no  attribute  of  God  is  acquired  since  that  would  imply 
that  God  has  existed  at  sometime  as  an  imperfect  Being. 
His  attributes  coexist  with  His  existence.  Since  all-suffi¬ 
ciency,  immutability,  omnipresence,  omniscience,  omnipo¬ 
tence,  goodness,  love,  holiness,  and  a  disposition  for  com¬ 
munion  are  attributes  of  God  now,  they  have  been  His  at¬ 
tributes  in  precisely  the  same  manner  from  all  eternity. 

(2)  Eternal  activity  of  the  attributes. 

The  attributes  of  God  are  eternally  active.  This  truth  led 
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some  of  the  ancients  to  conclude  that  God,  to  satisfy  His 
attributes,  was  eternally  creating  material  things.  Aristotle 
contends:  **God,  who  is  an  immovable  (immutable)  nature, 
whose  essence  is  energy,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  rested 
or  slept  from  eternity,  doing  nothing  at  all,  and  then,  after 
infinite  ages,  to  have  begun  to  move  the  matter,  or  make  the 
world.”*  This  line  of  reasoning  fails  in  that  it  is  based  on 
the  fallacy  that  God’s  activity  is  confined  to  the  creation  of 
material  things.  Though  the  attributes  of  God  have  been 
eternally  active,  creation  had  its  beginning.  To  assert  of 
God  that  His  omniscience  has  not  been  eternally  active  is  to 
claim  that  there  was  a  time  when  He  knew  nothing.  There 
is  no  time  when,  in  the  exercise  of  omnipotence.  He  did 
nothing.  Thus,  and  with  specific  meaning  at  this  juncture, 
there  was  never  a  time  when  His  disposition  for  communion 
was  not  active.  No  thought  can  be  entertained  that  implies 
that  there  was  ever  a  time  when  divine  holiness,  justice,  and 
goodness,  were  not  active.  It  is  equally  evident  that  as  God 
lives  in  the  realization  of  His  attributes,  they  have  been 
active  from  all  eternity,  and  thus  He  will  be  related  to  His 
attributes  for  all  eternity  to  come.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  God  is  not,  as  an  automaton,  governed  by  His 
attributes,  but  is  ever  acting  in  intelligence  and  reason 
which  they  may  involve  some  variety  in  the  emphasis  given 
to  some  attributes  over  others  under  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances. 

(3)  The  attributes  require  both  agent  and  object. 

The  exercise  of  the  divine  attributes  implies  that  there  is 
required  both  an  agent  and  an  object.  Power,  love,  and  dis¬ 
position  to  communion,  like  all  other  attributes,  necessitate 
both  agent  and  object.  Similarly,  generally  speaking,  the 
agent  cannot  be  numerically,  identically,  and  individually  the 
same.  Requiring  reciprocal  relations,  they  cannot  arise  and 
be  exercised  within  one  absolute  unity.  If  any  exception 
exists,  it  is  in  the  realm  of  omniscience  wherein  self-knowl¬ 
edge  is  recognized.  The  familiar  illustration  is  that  of  a 
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spirit  wholly  isolated  from  all  other  beings  with  no  knowledge 
that  any  other  exists.  Could  such  a  spirit  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  exercise  objective  power,  love,  or  disposition  for 
communion?  Thus  it  would  be  with  God.  He  is  a  perfect 
Agent  in  the  exercise  of  infinite  perfections  and  attributes; 
but  who,  it  may  be  inquired,  is  the  object?  Creation  pre¬ 
sents  a  vast  array  of  objects  and  these  are  all  benefited  by 
His  agency;  but  the  question  is  more  demanding  in  that  it 
inquires  as  to  who  served  as  object  in  the  exercise  of  the 
eternal  attributes  in  that  situation  which  existed  before 
ought  was  created.  The  attributes  of  God  were  active  prior 
to  creation  and,  if  so,  there  must  have  been  both  agent  and 
object  then  as  now.  To  restrict  the  divine  object  to  creation 
is  to  deprive  God  of  the  exercise  of  His  qualities  and  char¬ 
acteristics  during  that  period  preceding  creation.  It  also 
follows  that,  since  creation  was  a  matter  of  divine  choice 
and  thus  contingent,  it  is  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  God’s 
attributes  to  that  which  is  contingent.  In  such  a  case  the 
divine  attributes  might  as  easily  have  never  been  exercised 
at  all.  All  this  suggests  the  absurdity  that  the  divine  at¬ 
tributes  were  not  exercised  in  eternity  past,  that  they  might 
not  under  certain  circumstances  be  exercised  now,  and  that 
they  might  never  be  exercised  at  all.  Such  reasoning  must 
be  rejected.  Cicero  represents  Velleius  as  proposing  to  his 
opponents  the  strange  inquiry,  ’’What  was  it  that  induced 
God  to  adorn  the  heavens  with  stars  and  bright  luminaries? 
whether  he  was  previously  like  one  who  lived  in  a  dark  and 
comfortless  habitation,  and  desired  a  better  residence?  If 
so,  why  was  he  so  long  a  period  without  the  gratification  of 
his  desire?”’  While  this  reference  is  more  or  less  irrelevant 
to  the  point,  it  is  true  that  the  exercise  of  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes  did  not  begin  with  creation.  God  was  as  tranquil  and 
complete  in  Himself  before  creation  as  after.  It  is  equally 
imperative  to  recognize  that  a  finite  universe  has  never  been, 
nor  can  it  ever  be,  the  full  satisfaction  objectively  of  the 
infinite  Being.  A  man  may  enjoy  his  faithful  dog,  but  all 
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the  activities  and  capacities  of  a  man  are  not  satisfied  with 
a  dog  as  object.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  even  man  who  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God  is  not  finally  satisfied  with  crea¬ 
tion  as  his  object.  He  finds  no  rest  or  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  until  he  draws  largely  on  the  Infinite  One.  The  Psalmist 
utters  this  truth  when  he  says:  “As  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0  God” 
(Ps.  42:1).  The  destiny  of  man  is  of  eternal  duration.  He 
will  observe  the  creation  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth 
and,  if  redeemed,  will  enjoy  them  forever.  Having  received 
the  gift  of  eternal  life,  he  is  little  encouraged  to  set  his 
affections  on  things  of  time  and  sense.  He  is  rather  enjoined 
to  set  his  affections  on  things  above  where  Christ  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  God  (Col.  3:1-3). 

God  is  not  dependent  upon  creation  as  an  object  for  the 
exercise  of  His  qualities.  He  depends  on  nothing  beyond 
Himself,  hence: 

(4)  God  is  sufficient  in  Himself. 

Reason  thus  asserts  that  there  is  within  God  that  which 
corresponds  both  to  agent  and  object.  All  attempts  to  dis¬ 
cover  an  adequate  divine  object  outside  of  God  must  fail. 
Something  must  be  discovered,  for  it  certainly  exists,  which 
is  anterior  and  infinitely  superior  to  all  that  creation  affords. 
At  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  the  anticipation  of  crea¬ 
tion  could  not  serve  as  an  adequate  object;  for,  if  creation, 
when  realized,  is  insufficient  to  serve  as  an  infinite  object, 
it  could  not  so  serve  when  it  existed  as  a  mere  archetypal 
idea.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  independence  and  infinite 
excellence  of  the  Godhead  to  assert  that  His  resources  are  in 
Himself,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  He  is  also  the  answer 
to  every  desire  of  His  own  Being.  In  His  relation  to  creation. 
He  gives  but  receives  nothing.  He  is  the  source  of  all  bless¬ 
ing  and  He  finds  in  Himself  His  own  felicity.  He  is  the  only 
sphere  in  which  He  may  exercise  His  own  infinite  nature. 
The  exercise  of  His  attributes  is  as  essential  as  their  existence. 
Thus,  if  there  is  no  other  sphere  which  corresponds  to  His 
infinity,  these  attributes  must  be  exercised  within  Himself 
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and  within  Himself  He  has  found  satisfaction  throughout 
eternity.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  very 
mode  of  the  divine  Being  answers  all  these  demands.  The 
agent  and  the  object  are  embraced  within  Himself.  A  plu¬ 
rality  is  thus  predicated  to  the  Divine  nature. 

(5)  The  agent  and  object  are  persons. 

Since  the  Divine  Nature  includes  plurality,  it  must  be  a 
plurality  of  Persons.  Such  a  plurality  cannot  be  predicated 
of  the  Divine  Essence,  for  the  Scriptures  distinctly  testify  to 
the  truth  that  there  is  but  One  God.  Similarly,  this  plurality 
cannot  be  that  of  mere  offices  or  modes  of  manifestations, 
for  such  could  not  serve  in  their  relation  to  each  other  as 
agent  and  object.  Nothing  short  of  Persons  can  serve  in  this 
reciprocity.  In  the  case  of  the  exercise  of  the  attributes 
which  are  moral,  both  the  Agent  and  the  Object  must  exhibit 
intelligence,  consciousness,  and  moral  agency.  In  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  communion,  the  necessity  is  as  much  on  the  Object 
as  it  is  on  the  Agent  that  there  shall  be  similarity  in  thought, 
disposition,  will,  purpose,  and  affection.  If  the  Agent  be  a 
Person,  the  Object  must  be  a  Person  also;  whatever  pertains 
to  Deity  is  of  necessity  eternal.  Nothing  in  God,  as  has  been 
seen,  can  be  contingent  or  adventitious.  Every  attribute  and 
divine  quality  is  eternal,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Person,  or 
Persons,  to  whom  these  attributes  pertain  are  eternal.  None 
of  these  Persons  within  the  Godhead  could  be  lacking  in  the 
essential  features  and  attributes  of  Deity  and  maintain  any 
place  in  the  communion  which  comprises  the  Godhead.  By 
the  most  empirical  necessity  these  Persons  are  coequal.  No 
gradations  belong  to  infinity.  There  is  no  sphere  of  existence 
intermediate  between  infinite  Deity  and  finite  creaturehood. 
Whatever  is  within  the  Essence  of  Deity  is  lacking  nothing 
which  belongs  to  infinite  completeness.  All  must  be  equal  in 
power,  glory,  wisdom,  benevolence,  dignity,  and  disposition 
to  communion.  These  attributes  ever  have  been  and  ever 
will  be  exercised  by  each  Person  within  the  Godhead.  In  all 
the  fullness  of  infinity,  these  attributes  have  been  eternally 
active  in  each  Person.  Therefore,  as  each  Person  has  ever 
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exercised  these  attributes  to  infinity  and  eternally,  it  becomes 
evident  that  each  has  been  and  ever  will  be  infinitely  active 
as  Agent  and  Object.  It  is  impossible  for  a  finite  mind  to 
comprehend  the  intimate  and  enduring  aifection  which  in¬ 
finite  love  has  generated  within  the  Godhead.  Each  loving 
and  each  receiving  in  return.  Each  with  infinite  understand¬ 
ing  appreciating  the  perfections  of  the  Others.  The  holy 
will  of  One  in  absolute  agreement  with  the  holy  will  of  the 
Others.  There  need  be  no  surprise  that  the  Father  said  of 
the  Son,  *This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.” 

(6)  Plurality  in  God  is  a  trinity. 

Thus  far  in  this  argument,  only  a  plurality  within  the 
Godhead  has  been  asserted,  but  some  proof  may  be  advanced 
as  evidence  that  this  plurality  is  a  trinity — no  less,  and  no 
more.  This  is  the  clear  testimony  of  revelation,  but  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  argument  first  to  demonstrate  whatever  may 
be  discovered  through  reason  before  turning  to  revelation. 
It  has  been  seen  that  there  must  be  a  plurality  of  Persons  in 
order  that  the  divine  attributes  may  be  exercised  within  the 
Godhead  and  apart  from  creation,  and  that  each  Person 
must  serve  both  as  Agent  and  Object  in  the  communion  and 
reciprocity  which  belongs  to  the  relationship ;  but  if  all  forms 
of  activity  of  Persons  are  to  be  experienced,  there  must  be 
conjoint  action  as  well  as  that  which  is  individual.  The 
united  fellowship  and  agreement  which  has  especial  signifi¬ 
cance  among  men  on  earth  (Matt.  18:19)  doubtless  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  fellowship  within  the  Godhead.  To  no 
small  extent,  such  conjoint  action  is  implied  in  communion 
and  agreement  between  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  which 
agreement  has  been  recognized.  It  therefore  follows  that  as 
the  element  of  conjoint  action  as  agent  is  experienced  by  two, 
there  must  be  a  third  Person  who  serves  as  object.  There 
is  no  need  for  more  than  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead  and 
there  could  not  be  less.  Three  is  the  number  of  divine  com¬ 
pleteness,  not  only  on  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  which  is 
sufficient  and  final,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  fact  that  within 
a  triad  of  Persons  every  demand  which  reciprocity  might 
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present  is  satisfied.  Two  infinite  Persons  agreeing  as  Agents 
for  the  conjoint  function  of  Beings  must  have  as  Object  a 
third  Person  equally  as  qualified  as  themselves.  Thus  Father 
and  Son  being  conjoint  Agents,  say,  in  the  exercise  of  infinite 
love  have  the  Holy  Spirit  as  their  Object;  the  Son  and  Spirit 
being  conjoint  Agents,  have  the  Father  as  their  Object;  and 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit  being  conjoint  Agents,  have  the 
Son  as  the  Object  of  their  love.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  there 
is  a  large  measure  of  agreement  between  revelation  and  rea¬ 
son  concerning  the  Godhead  Three. 

The  individual  objector  to  the  trinitarian  dogma  will  do 
well  to  give  heed  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject; 
but  if  he,  through  unbelief,  is  not  amenable  to  the  Word  of 
God,  he  should  attend  upon  the  less  exact,  yet  nevertheless 
empirical,  dictates  of  reason.  The  starting  point  of  the 
Chiistian  witness,  whether  he  be  dealing  with  Jew,  Uni¬ 
tarian,  Mohammedan,  or  agnostic,  is  a  defense  of  the  unity 
of  God.  The  Christian  yields  first  place  to  none  in  his  in¬ 
sistence  that  there  is  but  One  God.  The  Christian  is  in  full 
possession  of  all  that  to  which  the  Jew  or  Mohammedan  lays 
claim,  and  infinitely  more. 

(7)  The  Bible  sustains  reason. 

Yet,  again,  and  continuing  under  the  general  theme  of 
reason,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Bible  sustains  and  justifies 
every  rational  conclusion  as  to  the  triune  mode  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God.  Truth  existed  before  any  revelation  in  written 
form  was  made.  It  therefore  does  not  depend  on  revelation 
for  its  truthfulness.  To  the  same  end,  it  may  be  said  that 
some  truths,  though  recorded  and  in  no  way  opposed  to 
reason,  are  not  demonstrable  by  reason.  If,  as  has  been 
proven,  revelation  is  infinitely  true,  it  follows  that,  should 
reason  advance  a  contradiction  to  revelation,  reason  is  at 
fault.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
equivocal  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Though  reason  has  no 
occasion  to  aid  revelation  in  regard  to  this  doctrine,  revela¬ 
tion  may  assist  reason.  Attention  is  now  drawn  to  this  field 
of  investigation.  The  available  Scriptures  will  be  only  such 
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as  assert  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Godhead.  Some  things, 
the  Scriptures  aver,  have  existed  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  or  within  the  boundaries  of  time;  while  other  Scrip¬ 
tures  affirm  that  some  things  existed  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  or  from  all  eternity.  Christ  is  said  to  have  been 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Rev.  13:8),  but  to 
have  been  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
(1  Pet.  1:20). 

(a)  The  eternal  exercise  of  love. 

In  His  High-Priestly  prayer  Christ  said  to  His  Father: 
‘Tor  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world” 
(John  17:24).  Love  is  a  divine  attribute  which,  like  all 
attributes,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  not  only  eternal  and 
therefore  exercised  before  the  creation  of  the  universe  and 
apart  from  the  universe,  but  requires  that  it,  as  agent,  shall 
have  an  object  in  every  way  coequal  and  reciprocal.  This 
declaration  on  the  part  of  Christ  refers  to  that  eternal  exer¬ 
cise  of  love.  By  these  words  of  Christ,  the  reader  is  carried 
back  to  that  awful  eternity  which  preceded  creation,  when 
there  was  no  agent  nor  object  other  than  the  Persons  within 
the  Godhead.  God  did  not,  as  an  individual  Person,  merely 
love  Himself,  but  He  loved  other  Persons  than  Himself,  who 
comprise  the  one  Essence  which  God  is. 

(b)  The  exercise  of  mutual  glory. 

In  the  same  prayer  and  when  speaking  directly  to  His 
Father  of  things  perfectly  understood  between  themselves, 
Christ  said:  “And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was”  (John  17:6).  The  phrase  naga  oeavr^  (“with 
thine  own  self’)  is  definite,  indicating  a  glory  with  the  Per¬ 
son  of  the  Father  apart  from  external  dignities  or  honors. 
The  same  is  expressed  again  by  the  words,  jtapd  aoi  (“with 
thee”).  From  everlasting  the  Son  has  participated  in  the 
essential  glory  which  belongs  to  Deity.  The  glory  is  that  of 
dignity,  perfection,  and  infinite  blessedness.  God,  being  im¬ 
mutable,  His  glory  can  never  change.  The  dating  of  this 
glory  should  not  be  unobserved.  It  is  before  creation  of 
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worlds  and  doubtless  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  angelic 
beings  who  were  present  to  gaze  upon  that  glory.  Some 
intimation  of  this  glory  may  be  gained  from  Rev.  21:23 
where  that  same  unchangeable  glory  is  said  to  be  manifest 
in  eternal  ages  to  come. 

(c)  The  exercise  of  knowing. 

A  plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  provides  for  a 
mutual  communion  in  knowledge  between  Agent  and  Object. 
Such  is  the  case  now  and  such  it  has  ever  been.  The  words 
of  Christ  on  this  aspect  of  eternal  reciprocity  are  of  great 
import;  “As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the 
Father’"  (John  10:15),  “.  .  .  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but 
the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the 
Son”  (Matt.  11:27).  In  like  manner  it  is  disclosed  that  the 
Spirit  knows.  It  is  written:  “And  he  that  searcheth  the 
hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he 
maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of 
God”  (Rom.  8 :27) ;  “But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by 
his  Spirit:  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God”  (1  Cor.  2:10).  Thus  not  only  the  reciprocity 
of  Agent  and  Object  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge  is  assured, 
but  the  eternity  of  both  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  declared. 

(d)  The  exercise  of  divine  disposition  to  communion. 

Had  the  triune  existence  been  that  of  wholly  distinct 

Beings  without  mutual  relations  to  bind  them,  it  would  be 
easy,  under  such  circumstances,  for  these  Beings  to  have 
become  separated  from  each  other  and  disturbed  by  rival 
interests;  but  being  of  one  Essence,  there  could  be  no  sepa¬ 
ration  prompted  by  self-interests.  The  significant  word  vnth 
is  employed  to  denote  this  eternal  communion.  As  noted 
above,  Christ  speaks  to  the  Father  of  the  glory  which  He  had 
with  Him  in  past  ages,  and  John  opens  his  gospel  with  the 
sublime  declaration:  “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God”  (John  1:1,  2).  The  same  re¬ 
lationship  is  presented  in  1  John  1:2.  It  is  written  of  the 
Christ  that  He  was  “that  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the 
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Father/’  The  phrase  in  the  beginning,  as  used  here  by  John, 
could  hardly  be  a  reference  to  aught  else  than  the  eternity 
past  which  was  prior  to  the  event  mentioned  in  the  next 
verse,  namely,  '*A11  things  were  made  by  him.”  At  such  a 
time  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Son,  or  Logos,  was  with  God,  and  also  that  then,  as  now, 
and  as  He  ever  will  be,  the  Son,  or  Logos,  was  and  is  God. 
There  never  was,  nor  could  there  ever  be,  anything  but 
mutual  communion,  all-satisfying  to  both  Agent  and  Object, 
between  these  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  This  communion, 
being  apart  from  all  that  is  created,  was  as  perfect  and  com¬ 
plete  before  creation  as  after.  It  is  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Godhead  Three  that  there  is  an  incomprehensible  depth  of 
meaning  to  the  words :  ”The  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,”  and,  “As  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and 
I  in  thee,”  and  “I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  [is]  in 
me,”  and  yet  again,  “All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are 
mine.” 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  deductions  which  finite  reason 
affirm  are  sustained  by  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  infinitely 
true.  There  is  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead  from  all  eternity 
and  these  in  the  reciprocity  of  Agent  and  Object  have  main¬ 
tained  mutual  love,  glory,  knowledge,  and  communion  from 
everlasting — a  relationship  so  sufficient  that  infinite  demands 
have  been  satisfied.  To  this,  creation,  coming  later  in  time, 
could  add  nothing. 

b.  Revelation. 

As  the  Scriptures  assume  the  existence  of  God  on  the 
ground  of  the  fact  that  He  never  began  to  be,  thus,  and  in 
like  manner  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  Scriptures  assume 
the  triune  mode  of  the  existence  of  Deity.  The  three  Per¬ 
sons  concur  as  the  Authors  of  revelation  and  are,  on  that 
account,  not  to  be  magnified  alone  as  the  subjects  of  revela¬ 
tion.  The  existence  of  the  author  of  any  book  is  assumed, 
and,  true  to  these  realities,  the  doctrine  of  the  triune  ex¬ 
istence  is  not  based  upon  direct  Biblical  assertion,  or  any  use  of 
the  word  trinity,  which  word  is  not  found  in  the  Sacred 
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Text.  The  word  trinity  came  into  use  in  the  second  century. 
It  is  of  great  import  that  the  names  of  God  are  self -revealed 
and  that,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  name  Elohim  is  plural, 
and  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  name  0e6^,  though 
singular,  is  represented  in  triune  plurality  as  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  noted,  also,  that  the  primary  Old 
Testament  message  respecting  Deity  is  of  His  unity,  but 
there  are  many  indications  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  Per¬ 
sons.  So,  and  to  the  same  purpose,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
New  Testament  having  to  do  with  the  various  aspects  of  re¬ 
demption,  which  parts  are  assumed  by  the  different  Persons 
of  the  Godhead,  its  primary  message  relative  to  God  is  of 
the  three  Persons  with  definite  indications  that,  back  of  this 
representation,  there  is  but  one  God. 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  set  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Attention  has  been  called  earlier  in  this  treatise  to  the 
importance  of  the  truth  that  the  word  Elohim  is  plural  and 
that  it  is  used  properly  with  plural  forms  of  speech;  but 
this,  like  much  Old  Testament  doctrine,  is  incomplete  apart 
from  the  progress  of  doctrine  which  is  consummated  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  the  distinctions  between  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  appear.  Why  should  the  declaration  that  the  Old 
Testament  name  Elohim  is  a  veiled  reference  to  the  trinity 
of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  be  resisted,  when  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  states  that  the  trinity  of  Persons  exists  and  has  always 
existed?  If  there  were  no  further  development  of  the  trini¬ 
tarian  doctrine  than  the  intimation  advanced  by  the  plural 
form  of  Elohim,  the  case  would  be  different,  for  the  plural  of 
Elohim  is  not  sufficient  and  final  proof  of  the  triune  mode 
of  existence ;  but  does  not  the  singular  form  of  0e6?,  when  by 
authoritative  Scripture  it  is  seen  to  represent  three  distinct 
Persons,  guide  unerringly  in  the  right  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  the  plural  of  Elohim  generates?  The  case  is  even 
stronger  when  it  is  discovered  that  the  objector  offers  no 
argument  against  this  interpretation,  but  would  merely  sub¬ 
stitute  another  notion. 
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By  no  means  is  the  Old  Testament  witness  to  the  plural¬ 
ity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  restricted  to  that  which  may 
be  derived  from  the  plural  form  of  Elohim  and  its  associated 
forms  of  speech.  Definite  distinction  is  made  in  the  Second 
Psalm  between  Jehovah  and  His  Messiah  (vs.  2).  In  this 
Psalm  Jehovah  states,  “Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my 
holy  hill  of  Zion”  (vs.  6),  and  the  Son,  who  is  the  King,  de¬ 
clares,  “Jehovah  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Son;  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee.”  Similarly,  a  distinction  is  drawn 
in  many  passages  between  Jehovah  and  Jehovah’s  Servant, 
or  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  Quite  in  keeping  with  the  truth 
that  God  is  one  Essence  in  which  three  Persons  subsist,  is 
the  fact  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  at  times  distinct  from 
Jehovah,  and  at  other  times  He  is  Jehovah  Himself.  Again, 
in  the  Twenty-second  Psalm,  which  records  the  prayer  of 
Christ  addressed  to  His  Father  when  Christ  was  on  the 
cross,  it  is  recorded  that  He  said,  “My  God,  my  God,  why 
thou  forsaken  me?”  (vs.  1);  so,  also,  in  verse  16,  “And  thou 
hast  brought  me  into  the  dust  of  death.”  Thus,  likewise,  the 
name  Immanuel  is  interpreted  by  inspiration  to  mean  “God 
with  us,”  which  indicates  no  less  a  fact  than  that  God  has 
entered  the  human  sphere  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  who 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  Nor  is  it  of  small  im¬ 
portance  that  the  three  primary  names  of  Deity  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  directly  ascribed  to  each  of  the  three  Per¬ 
sons.  That  the  First  Person  is  Jehovah,  Elohim,  and  Adonai 
need  not  be  pointed  out.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  these 
names  are  applied  to  the  Second  Person.  He  is  called  Elohim 
(Isa.  9:6),  Jehovah  (Ps.  68:18;  Isa.  6:1-3;  46:21).  So,  also, 
the  Spirit  is  called  Jehovah  (Isa.  11:2,  literally  Spirit  Je¬ 
hovah;  cf.  Judg.  16:14),  and  the  Spirit  is  Elohim  (Ex.  31:3, 
literally  Spirit  Elohim).  Thought  should  be  given,  also,  to 
the  benediction  which  the  high  priest  used  in  invoking  a 
blessing  upon  the  people  of  Israel,  and  by  divine  authority: 
“The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee :  the  Lord  make  his  face 
shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee;  the  Lord  lift 
up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.  And 
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they  shall  put  my  name  upon  the  children  of  Israel;  and  I 
will  bless  them”  (Num.  6:24-27).  The  three  parts  of  this 
benediction  comport  with  the  ministries  of  the  three  Persons 
in  the  Godhead.  The  following  from  Smith’s  Person  of 
Christ  presents  this  feature  of  truth  well:  “The  first  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  formula  expresses  the  benevolent  ‘love  of  God;’ 
the  father  of  mercies  and  fountain  of  all  good:  the  second 
well  comports  with  the  redeeming  and  reconciling  ‘grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;’  and  the  last  is  appropriate  to  the 
purity,  consolation,  and  joy,  which  are  received  from  the 
‘communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.’  ”  There  is  a  striking  cor¬ 
respondence  here  with  the  benedictions  recorded  in  the 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  which  so  clearly  name  the 
Persons  of  the  Godhead  and  assign  to  them  their  respective 
ministries  (cf.  2  Cor.  13:14). 

Because  of  its  great  meaning,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
threefold  ascription  of  Isaiah  6:3.  On  this  passage  Dr. 
Richard  Watson  has  written:  “The  inner  part  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  sanctuary  was  called  the  holy  of  holies,  that  is,  the  holy 
place  of  the  Holy  Ones;  and  the  number  of  these  is  indicated, 
and  limited  to  three,  in  the  celebrated  vision  of  Isaiah,  and 
that  with  great  explicitness.  The  scene  of  that  vision  is  the 
holy  place  of  the  temple,  and  lies  therefore  in  the  very  abode 
and  residence  of  the  Holy  Ones,  here  celebrated  by  the 
seraphs  who  veiled  their  faces  before  them.  And  one  cried 
unto  another,  and  said,  ‘Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of 
hosts.’  This  passage,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  be  eluded  by 
saying  that  this  act  of  Divine  adoration  here  mentioned,  is 
merely  emphatic,  or  in  the  Hebrew  mode  of  expressing  a 
superlative;  though  that  is  assumed,  and  by  no  means 
proved.  It  is  however  worthy  of  serious  notice,  that  this 
distinct  trine  act  of  adoration,  which  has  been  so  often  sup¬ 
posed  to  mark  a  plurality  of  persons  as  the  objects  of  it,  is 
answered  by  a  voice  from  that  excellent  glory  which  over¬ 
whelmed  the  mind  of  the  prophet  when  he  was  favoured  with 
the  vision,  responding  in  the  same  language  of  plurality  in 
which  the  doxology  of  the  seraphs  is  expressed.  ‘Also  I 
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heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Whom  shall  I  send,  and 
who  will  go  for  us?*  But  this  is  not  the  only  evidence  that 
in  this  passage  the  Holy  Ones,  who  were  addressed  each  by 
his  appropriate  and  equal  designation  of  holy,  were  the  three 
Divine  subsistences  in  the  Godhead.  The  being  addressed  is 
the  *Lord  of  hosts.*  This  all  acknowledge  to  include  the 
Father;  but  the  Evangelist  John,  xii,  41,  in  manifest  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  transaction,  observes.  These  things  said  Esaias, 
when  he  saw  his  (Christ*s)  glory,  and  spake  of  him.*  In 
this  vision,  therefore,  we  have  the  Son  also,  whose  glory  on 
this  occasion  the  prophet  is  said  to  have  beheld.  Acts  xxviii, 
25,  determines  that  there  was  also  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  *Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet 
unto  our  fathers,  saying.  Go  unto  this  people,  and  say.  Hear¬ 
ing  ye  shall  hear  and  not  understand;  and  seeing  ye  shall 
see,  and  not  perceive,*  &c.  These  words,  quoted  from  Isaiah, 
the  Apostle  Paul  declares  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  Isaiah  declares  them  to  have  been  spoken  on  this 
very  occasion  by  the  ‘Lord  of  hosts.*  ‘And  he  said.  Go,  and 
tell  this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not,  and  see 
ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not,*  &c. 

“Now  let  all  these  circumstances  be  placed  together— 
The  Place,  the  holy  place  of  the  Holy  Ones;  the  repetition 
of  the  homage.  Three  times.  Holy,  holy,  holy — ^the  One  Je¬ 
hovah  of  hosts,  to  whom  it  was  addressed, — ^the  plural  pro¬ 
noun  used  by  this  One  Jehovah,  Us;  the  declaration  of  an 
evangelist,  that  on  this  occasion  Isaiah  saw  the  glory  of 
Christ;  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Lord  of  hosts 
who  spoke  on  that  occasion  was  the  HOLY  Ghost;  and  the 
conclusion  will  not  appear  to  be  without  most  powerful 
authority,  both  circumstantial  and  declaratory,  that  the  ado¬ 
ration,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  referred  to  the  Divine  three,  in  the 
one  essence  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Accordingly,  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  where  *the  Lamb*  is  so  constantly  represented  as 
sitting  upon  the  Divine  throne,  and  where  he  by  name  is 
associated  with  the  Father,  as  the  object  of  the  equal  homage 
and  praise  of  saints  and  angels;  this  scene  from  Isaiah  is 
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transferred  into  the  fourth  chapter,  and  the  ‘living  creatures,* 
the  seraphim  of  the  prophet,  are  heard  in  the  same  strain, 
and  with  the  same  trine  repetition,  saying,  *Holy,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come*  *** 
Similarly,  the  threefold  benediction  which  Jacob  implored 
on  the  sons  of  Joseph  is  well  described  by  Hermann  Venema : 
'*  ‘God,  before  whom  my  fathers  .  .  .  did  walk,  the  God  which 
fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  the  Angel  which  re¬ 
deemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads*  Gen.  xlviii.  15,  16. 
If  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be  not  revealed  in  this  passage, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  so  long  a  preface.  But  let 
us  examine  it  a  little  more  closely.  We  have  mention  made 
in  the  words  of  Jacob  of  three  distinct  persons — ^‘God,  before 
whom  my  fathers  did  walk,*  and  ‘the  Angel  who  redeemed 
me* — ^here  we  have  at  least  two  persons;  but  it  is  further 
said,  ‘the  God  which  fed  me.*  The  last  of  these  is  unques¬ 
tionably  distinguished  from  the  Angel,  and  also  from  God 
before  whom  his  fathers  walked.  There  are  thus  three  dis¬ 
tinct  persons,  under  three  personal  names  and  performing 
distinct  works.  ‘The  God  which  fed  me*  and  ‘the  Angel  who 
redeemed  me*  are  each  represented  as  possessed  of  what  is 
peculiar  to  a  divine  person,  and  as  standing  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  true  God.  Divine  works  are  ascribed  to 
each.  They  are  mentioned  as  the  object  of  divine  worship 
and  as  the  source  of  blessing.  Jacob  invokes  a  blessing  from 
the  three.  But  the  true  God  is  the  only  object  of  worship — 
the  only  being  to  whom  prayer  may  be  addressed.  We  no¬ 
where  read  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  praying  to  or  invok¬ 
ing  blessings  from  any  except  God.  As  if  Jacob  had  said. 
Let  him  who  is  the  fountain  of  blessing  bless  the  lads.  No 
creature  can  effectually  bless  them.  The  other  two,  therefore, 
whom  Jacob  mentions  are  really  divine  persons.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Scripture  which  describes  God  the  Father  as 
the  leader,  the  teacher,  or  him  before  whom  our  fathers 
walked — ^the  Son  of  God  as  the  Goel,  the  Angel  who  redeemed. 


^Theological  Institutes,  Vol.  I,  pp.  470,  471. 
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— and  God  who  is  the  author  of  all  illumination,  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  and  comfort,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  who  furnishes  us  with 
spiritual  food  and  feeds  us  therewith.’** 

Three  distinct  Persons  are  indicated  in  2  Samuel  23:2,  3; 
Isaiah  48:16;  63:7-10.  Likewise,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
creation  is  predicated  to  each  Person  of  the  Godhead  sepa¬ 
rately  as  well  as  to  Elohim  by  the  words,  “And  Elohim  said. 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image”  (Gen.  1 :26),  it  is  a  strong  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  same  truth  that  Ecclesiastes  12 :1  is  plural, 
reading,  as  it  does,  “Remember  now  thy  creators  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth,”  and  Isaiah  64:6  which  reads,  “Thy  Makers 
is  thy  husband.” 

As  a  summarization  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  Dr.  W.  H.  Griffith-Thomas  states 
in  his  Principles  of  Theology  (pp.  25,  26),  and  under  the 
heading  **The  Doctrine  Anticipated'*:  “At  this  stage,  and 
only  here,  we  may  seek  another  support  for  the  doctrine.  In 
the  light  of  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  we  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  asking  whether  there  may  not  have  been  some 
adumbrations  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  As  the  doctrine 
arises  directly  out  of  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament,  we  do 
not  look  for  any  full  discovery  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament. 
We  must  not  expect  too  much,  because  as  Israel’s  function 
was  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  God  (Deut.  vi.  4),  any  prema¬ 
ture  revelation  might  have  been  disastrous.  But  if  the  doc¬ 
trine  be  true,  we  might  expect  that  Christian  Jews,  at  any 
rate,  would  seek  for  some  anticipation  of  it  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  We  believe  we  find  it  there,  (a)  The  use  of  the  plural 
**Elohim**  with  the  singular  verb,  **haraf*  is  at  least  note¬ 
worthy,  and  seems  to  call  for  some  recognition,  especially  as 
the  same  grammatical  solecism  is  found  used  by  St.  Paul 
(I  Thess.  iii.  11,  Greek).  Then,  too,  the  use  of  the  plurals 
“our”  (Gen.  i.  26),  “us”  (iii.  22),  “us”  (xi.  7),  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  some  selfconverse  in  God.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to 
refer  this  to  angels  because  they  were  not  associated  with 
God  in  creation.  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  this 
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usage,  it  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  imply  that  Hebrew  Mono¬ 
theism  was  an  intensely  living  reality.  (6)  The  references  to 
the  “Angel  of  Jehovah”  prepare  the  way  for  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead  (Gen.  xviii.  2,  17; 
xvii.  22  with  xix.  1 ;  Josh.  v.  13-15  with  vi.  2 ;  Jud.  xiii.  8-21 ; 
Zech.  xiii.  7).  (c)  Allusions  to  the  “Spirit  of  Jehovah”  form 
another  line  of  Old  Testament  teaching.  In  Genesis  i.  2  the 
Spirit  is  an  energy  only,  but  in  subsequent  books  an  agent 
(Isa.  xl.  13;  xlviii.  16;  lix.  19;  Ixiii.  10  f.).  (d)  The  personifi¬ 
cation  of  Divine  Wisdom  is  also  to  be  observed,  for  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  personification  of  Wisdom  in  Prov.  viii, 
the  Logos  of  John  i.  1-18,  and  the  “wisdom”  of  1  Cor.  i.  24 
can  hardly  be  accidental,  (e)  There  are  also  other  hints,  such 
as  the  Triplicity  of  the  Divine  Names  (Numb.  vi.  24-27; 
Psa.  xxix.  3-6;  Isa.  vi.  1-3),  which,  while  they  may  not  be 
pressed,  cannot  be  overlooked.  Hints  are  all  that  were  to  be 
expected  until  the  fulness  of  time  should  have  come.  The 
special  work  of  Israel  was  to  guard  God's  transcendence  and 
omnipresence ;  it  was  for  Christianity  to  develop  the  doctrine 
of  the  Godhead  into  the  fullness,  depth,  and  richness  that  we 
find  in  the  revelation  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.” 

(2)  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Within  the  New  Testament,  the  field  of  testimony  and 
investigation  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  greatly 
enlarged.  There  are  those,  and  not  a  few,  who  declare  that 
no  certain  proof  of  the  triune  mode  of  existence  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  from  the  Old  Testament;  that  is,  apart  from  the  retro¬ 
active  influence  of  the  New  Testament  revelation.  Certain 
godly  Jews  did,  it  is  evident,  sense  the  plural  aspect  of  the 
divine  existence.  Such  men  as  served  as  translators  of  the 
LXX  did  search  the  Scriptures,  but  little  is  on  record  as  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  came  to  any  clear  understanding  of  a  triune 
mode  of  existence  of  the  One  God  whom  they  worshipped. 
The  instruction  was  vigorously  given  to  them  to  defend  the 
monotheistic  conception  of  Deity.  As  is  true  of  all  saints 
of  all  the  ages,  their  belief  concealed  in  itself  vast  realities 
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to  which  they  did  not  attain.  Even  if  the  plural  aspect  ot 
Deity  were  divinely  apprehended  by  some,  more  than  others, 
the  full-orbed  disclosure  awaited  the  fullness  of  the  time. 

The  New  Testament  revelation  is  all  but  limitless.  The 
mention  of  a  name  of  Deity  or  its  related  pronoun  is  at  once 
the  declaration  of  a  trinitarian  distinction.  Like  the  element 
of  moral  virtue  in  the  Christian’s  prescribed  conduct,  the 
triune  mode  of  existence  of  Deity  is  everywhere  present  and 
assumed  throughout  the  New  Testament.  It  is  so  completely 
the  sphere  of  all  relationships  that  it  defies  analysis.  None¬ 
theless,  some  of  the  most  glorious  features  of  this  truth 
may  be  considered  separately  with  profit.  Four  general  lines 
of  investigation  follow,  namely,  (a)  The  names  of  God,  (b) 
The  attributes  of  God,  (c)  The  works  of  God,  and  (d)  The 
worship  of  God. 

(a)  The  Trinity  and  the  names  of  God. 

Direct  application  is  made  of  the  names  of  God  to  each 
of  the  three  Persons.  There  is  no  question  raised  as  to  the 
divine  titles  belonging  properly  to  the  Father.  Yet  the  Son 
and  Spirit  bear  the  same  designations.  The  Son  is  called 
God  (John  1:1),  the  true  God  (1  John  5:20),  the  blessed  God 
(Rom.  9:6),  the  great  God  (Tit.  2:13).  So,  also,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  called  God  (Acts  6:3-9),  and  Lord  (2  Cor.  3:18). 

While  the  different  names  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead 
are  everywhere  fully  employed  throughout  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  complete  designation  for  God  as  revealed  in  the 
New  Covenant  is  declared  in,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  Great  Com¬ 
mission,  to  wit:  “Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bap¬ 
tizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Matt.  28:19).  As  baptism  stands  as 
the  initial  act  of  a  believer  into  a  public  witness  for  Christ, 
so,  on  that  threshold,  the  full  title  is  proclaimed  of  the  God 
into  whose  fellowship  the  candidate  enters.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  it  is  significant  that  the  first  public  appearance  of  Christ 
was  that  of  His  baptism,  and  that,  though  no  formula  is 
recorded  as  having  been  pronounced  over  Christ  by  John  on 
that  occasion,  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  were  present 
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and  identified.  The  Father  owned  the  Son — “This  is  my  be¬ 
loved  Son” — ;  the  Son  was  visibly  present;  and  the  Spirit 
was  seen  to  descend  upon  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  Direc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  the  Great  Commission  that  baptism  should 
be  administered  in  the  name,  not  names — the  one  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
phrase,  the  name,  is  a  strong  declaration  of  the  divine  unity 
which  subsists  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  The  ordinance  in 
view  is  to  be  performed  by  the  authority  of  that  incom¬ 
parable  name;  but  that  name  is  threefold. 

(b)  The  Trinity  and  the  attributes  of  God. 

It  is  a  challenging  fact  that  the  attributes  of  Deity  are 
ascribed  to  each  of  the  Blessed  Three,  (a)  Of  the  Father  it 
is  said,  “From  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God**  (Ps. 
90:2) ;  of  the  Son  it  is  said  that  He  is  the  “Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last,”  that  He 
“was  in  the  beginning  with  God,”  and  that  His  goings  forth 
have  been  from  the  days  of  eternity  (Rev.  22:13;  John  1:2; 
Micah  5 :2) ;  of  the  Spirit  it  is  written,  “Christ,  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God”  (Heb. 
9:14).  (b)  Infinite  power  is  exercised  by  each  Person.  Of 
the  Father  it  is  said:  “Who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God” 
(I  Pet.  1 :6) ;  of  the  Son — “Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  rather 
glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest 
upon  me”  (2  Cor.  12:9);  of  the  Spirit — signs  and  wonders 
were  wrought  “by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God”  (Rom. 
15:19).  (c)  Omniscience  is  ascribed  to  each  of  the  triune 
Persons:  The  Father  “searcheth  the  heart”  (Jer.  17:10);  the 
Son — “All  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  which  search¬ 
eth  the  reins  and  hearts”  (Rev.  2:23);  the  Spirit — ^“Even  so 
the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God” 
(1  Cor.  2:11).  (d)  So,  omnipresence  belongs  to  each  Per¬ 

son:  God  has  said,  “Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth?”  (Jer. 
23:24);  Christ  said,  “Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them”  (Matt. 
18:20);  the  Psalmist  wrote  of  the  Spirit,  “Whither  shall  I 
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go  from  thy  Spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  pres¬ 
ence?”  (Ps.  139:7).  (e)  Holiness  is  the  character  of  each 
of  the  Trinity:  Of  the  First  Person  it  is  inquired,  “Who  atig]] 
not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name,  for  thou  only 
art  holy?”  (Rev.  16:4);  Christ  is  the  Holy  One — “But  ye 
denied  the  Holy  One”  (Acts  3 :14) ;  and  the  Spirit  is  every¬ 
where  said  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  angels  exclaim  “Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  Jehovah  of  hosts’* 
(Isa.  6:3,  A.  S.  V.).  (f)  Truth  is  ascribed  to  each  Person: 
Of  the  Father,  Christ  said,  “He  that  sent  me  is  true”  (John 
7:28);  of  the  Christ  it  is  written,  “These  things  saith  he 
that  is  holy,  he  that  is  true”  (Rev.  3:7);  and  of  the  Spirit, 
“It  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is 
truth”  (1  John  6:6).  (g)  Equally,  indeed,  are  the  three 

Persons  benevolent:  Of  the  Father  it  is  declared,  “The  good¬ 
ness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance”  (Rom.  2 :4) ;  Christ 
loved  the  church  (Eph.  6:26) ;  “Thy  good  spirit”  (Neh.  9:20). 
(h)  The  disposition  for  communion  is  shared  by  each  Person: 
The  Father  and  Son  are  said  to  have  fellowship  with  saints, 
“And  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ”  (1  John  1:3);  and  testimony  is  borne  as 
to  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (2  Cor.  13:14). 

The  same  equality  might  be  set  forth  concerning  every 
aspect  of  the  character  of  God.  What  is  true  of  one  Person 
is  true  of  each  of  the  others  and  this  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Godhead  is  a  Trinity  of  inflnite  Persons;  yet  One 
God. 

There  is  no  intimation  that  One  Person  of  the  Godhead 
sustains  these  attributes  in  respect  to  the  other  two  Per¬ 
sons,  or  that  the  attributes  are  held  in  any  partnership.  All 
is  predicated  to  each  as  though  no  others  existed.  Thus  the 
peculiar  relationship  of  One  in  Three,  and  Three  in  One,  is 
upheld  apart  from  those  usual  interdependent  sharings  which 
characterize  all  human  combinations  and  mutual  manifesta¬ 
tions.  The  fact  that  each  Person  possesses  all  the  divine 
characteristics  and  so  completely  that  it  would  seem  that  no 
other  need  to  possess  them,  speaks  of  the  distinction  between 
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the  Persons  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  they 
all  manifest  these  characteristics  in  identically  the  same 
ways  and  to  the  same  measure  speaks  of  the  unity  from 
which  their  mode  of  existence  springs. 

(c)  The  Trinity  and  the  works  of  God. 

Each  distinctive  work  of  God  is  not  only  said  to  be 
wrought  by  a  Person  of  the  Godhead,  but  the  major  works 
of  God  are  predicated  to  each  of  the  Three  Persons.  In  no 
instance  are  these  Persons  said  to  be  combined  in  what  they 
do;  it  is  rather  that  the  same  thing  in  one  Scripture  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  one  Person  that  is  in  another  Scripture  attrib¬ 
uted  to  another,  and  so  on  until  each  of  the  Three  are  cred¬ 
ited  with  the  work  and,  in  each  case,  it  is  as  though  no  other 
Person  was  ever  related  to  it.  No  outward  partnership  is 
recognized.  The  fact  that  each  One  is  announced  as  wholly 
achieving  a  given  undertaking,  quite  apart  from  the  Others, 
indicates  the  truth  that  the  Persons  maintain  a  distinction 
the  One  from  the  Others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
each  do  completely  and  perfectly  the  given  task  and  in  a 
way  that  it  would  imply  that  no  other  need  undertake  it, 
indicates  a  mysterious  unity  far  more  vitally  concentrated 
than  is  known  in  any  aspect  of  human  experience.  Some  of 
these  major  works  of  God  which  are  declared  to  be  wholly 
wrought  by  each  Person  and  quite  independent  of  the  others 
should  be  noted  specifically: 

First,  Creation  of  the  universe. 

The  stupendous  enterprise  of  calling  an  immeasurable 
universe  into  existence  is  set  forth  as  being  wrought  by  each 
Person  quite  apart  from  partnership  sharing  or  cooperation. 
Of  God  the  First  Person  it  is  stated,  “Of  old  hast  thou  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth:  and  the  heavens  are  the  work 
of  thy  hands”  (Ps.  102:25);  of  Christ  it  is  stated,  “For  by 
him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that 
are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible”  (Col.  1 :16) ;  and  of  the 
Spirit  it  is  written,  “The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters”  (Gen.  1:2),  and,  “By  his  Spirit  he  hath  gar¬ 
nished  the  heavens”  (Job  26:13).  All  of  this  is  combined 
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in  the  one  sublime  statement  that,  *ln  the  beginning  Elohim 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth”  (Gen.  1:1).  The  separate, 
yet  complete,  act  of  creation  on  the  part  of  each  Person  is 
gathered  up  in  the  assertion  that  Elohim — ^which  name  por¬ 
tends  the  mystery  of  plurality  in  unity  and  unity  in  plurality 
— achieved  the  undertaking. 

Second,  Creation  of  man. 

The  creation  of  man  is  the  creative  act  of  God  since  of 
no  other  has  it  been  said  that  the  thing  created  is  made  in 
His  image  and  likeness.  This  creative  act  of  God  is  also  the 
work  of  the  separate  Persons  in  the  Trinity;  Jehovah  Elo¬ 
him,  it  is  said,  “formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man  be¬ 
came  a  living  soul”  (Gen.  2:7);  of  Christ  it  is  written  that 
“by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible”  (Col.  1:16);  so,  to 
the  same  end,  it  is  declared,  “The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made 
me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life”  (Job 
33:4).  In  view  of  this,  the  wise  man  admonishes,  “Remem¬ 
ber  now  thy  Creator  [plural]  in  the  days  of  thy  youth”  (Eccl. 
12:1);  and  to  Israel  it  is  written,  “Thy  Maker  [plural]  is 
thine  husband”  (Isa.  54:5). 

Third,  The  incarnation. 

Three  Persons  are  present  in  the  incarnation:  the  Spirit 
generates  the  Son,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  Son  ever 
addresses  the  First  Person  as  Father,  Such  is  the  nature  of 
regeneration  of  lost  souls.  While  that  regeneration  is  wrought 
by  the  Spirit,  the  saved  one  ever,  from  that  time  forth,  ad¬ 
dresses  the  First  Person  as  Father, 

Fourth,  The  life  and  ministry  of  Christ, 

He,  the  Son,  did  always  the  will  of  the  Father,  and,  to 
this  end,  the  Spirit  was  given  to  the  Son  without  measure. 

Fifth,  The  death  of  Christ, 

When  on  the  cross  and  there  addressing  His  Father,  it 
is  recorded  of  Christ  that  He  said,  “And  thou  hast  brought 
me  into  the  dust  of  death”  (Ps.  22:15).  Similiarly,  it  is 
written  of  the  Father,  “He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
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delivered  him  up  for  us  all”  (Rom.  8:32).  Likewise,  ”Gk>d 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  g&ve  his  only  begotten  Son”  (John 
3:16);  the  Son  spoke  for  Himself  saying,  “No  man  taketh 
my  life  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power 
to  lay  it  down”  (John  10:18).  Again,  Paul  testified  concern¬ 
ing  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  “Who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself 
for  me”  (Gal.  2:20).  Of  the  Spirit’s  part  in  Christ’s  death 
it  is  said,  “Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered 
himself  without  spot  to  God”  (Heb.  9:14). 

Sixth,  The  resurrection  of  Christ, 

Among  many  direct  statements  which  assert  that  the 
Father  raised  the  Son  from  the  dead,  one  declares,  “Whom 
God  hath  raised  up”  (Acts  2:24);  and  the  Son  said  of  His 
life  in  resurrection,  “I  have  power  to  take  it  again”  (John 
10:18),  and  “Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up”  (John  2:19).  Of  the  Spirit,  in  this  same  con¬ 
nection,  it  is  said,  Christ  “was  put  to  death  in  the  fiesh,  but 
quickened  by  the  Spirit  (1  Pet.  3:18). 

Seventh,  The  resurrection  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  recorded  of  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  “For  as 
the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth  them;  even 
so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will”  (John  5:21),  and  of 
the  Third  Person  it  is  stated :  “But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised 
up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies 
by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you”  (Rom.  8:11). 

Eighth,  The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 

Here  the  Three  Persons  appear  in  various  passages:  “All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God”  (2  Tim.  3:16); 
“The  prophets  .  .  .  searched  .  .  .  what,  or  what  manner 
of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify, 
when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and 
the  glory  that  should  follow”  (1  Pet.  1:10,  11);  and  of  the 
Spirit — “but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost”  (2  Pet.  1:21). 

Ninth,  The  minister*s  authority. 

It  is  written  of  the  Father,  “Our  sufficiency  is  of  God; 
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who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament” 
(2  Cor.  3 :5,  6) ;  and  of  the  Son  the  Apostle  testified,  “He 
counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry”  (1  Tim. 
1:12);  and  the  same  Apostle  instructs  the  elders  of  the 
Church  in  Ephesus,  “Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves, 
and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood”  (Acts  20:28). 

Tenth,  The  indwelling  Presence. 

There  is  “one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all”  (Eph.  4:6).  The  believer’s  new 
life  is  declared  to  be  “Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory”  (Col. 
1:27).  And,  “Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  tvhich  is  in  you?”  (1  Cor.  6:19). 

Eleventh,  The  work  of  sanctification. 

Jude  writes  to  believers  as  those  “that  are  sanctified  by 
God  the  Father”  (Jude  1:1) ;  again,  of  Christ  it  is  said,  “For 
both  he  that  sanctifleth  and  they  who  are  sanctified  are  all 
of  one:  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
brethren”  (Heb.  2:11).  Thus,  also,  the  Apostle  writes  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  believers,  “Ye  are  washed,  but 
ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God”  (1  Cor.  6:11). 

Twelfth,  The  believer's  safe-keeping. 

Various  aspects  of  this  feature  of  truth  might  be  pre¬ 
sented.  Christ  declared  of  the  Father  that,  “No  man  is  able 
to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father’s  hand”  (John  10:29),  and 
not  only  is  the  same  thing  promised  by  the  Son  Himself 
(John  10:28),  but  the  Son  has  wrought  in  four  effectual  ways 
to  the  same  end.  It  is  written,  “Who  is  he  that  condemneth? 
It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is 
even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession 
for  us”  (Rom.  8.34).  Nothing  could  be  more  assuring  than 
that  the  believer  is  “sealed  fby  the  Spirit]  unto  the  day  of 
redemption”  (Eph.  4:30). 

Marvelous,  indeed,  are  the  works  of  God  and  of  surpass¬ 
ing  import  is  the  fact  that  these  works  are,  in  each  case. 
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said  to  be  wholly  wrought  by  each  of  the  Trinity  separately, 
not  in  partnership  or  mutual  cooperation,  but  sufficiently  in 
each  instance  to  make  it  appear  to  be  unnecessary  for  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  by  Another!  Thus  unity  and  plural¬ 
ity  are  demonstrated  as  existing  in  the  Godhead  on  a  plane 
of  relationship  above  and  beyond  the  range  of  human  expe¬ 
rience. 

(d)  The  Trinity  and  the  worship  of  God. 

All  created  intelligences  are  appointed  to  render  worship 
to  God,  and  their  worship,  such  as  it  is,  comprehends  the 
triune  Godhead. 

First,  By  Angels. 

As  has  been  observed,  the  angels  ascribe  worship  to  three 
Persons  when  they  say,  “Holy,  holy  holy,  is  the  Lord  of 
hosts”  (Isa.  6 :3),  and  the  “living  creatures”  are  saying,  “Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come”  (Rev.  4:8). 

Second,  By  saints. 

All  prayer  and  worship  is  now  directed,  by  divine  in¬ 
struction,  to  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and  in  the 
enabling  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  16:23,  24;  Eph. 
6:18). 

Third,  The  benedictions. 

In  Numbers  6:24-26,  the  blessing  imposed  by  the  high 
priest  upon  the  people  is  recorded  as,  “The  Lord  bless  thee, 
and  keep  thee:  the  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and 
be  gracious  unto  thee:  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance 
upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.”  In  2  Corinthians  13 :14  the 
most  used  benediction  of  the  church  is  recorded,  “The  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  with  you  all.  Amen.” 

As  a  summarization  of  his  extended  discussion  bearing  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  writes:  “To 
hold  this  grand  subtonic  mystery,  in  the  ring  of  whose  deep 
reverberation  we  receive  our  heaviest  impressions  of  God, 
as  if  it  were  only  a  thing  just  receivable,  not  profitable;  a 
dead  truth,  not  a  living;  a  theologic  article,  wholly  one  side 
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of  the  practical  life;  a  truth  so  scholastic  and  subtle  as  to 
have  in  fact  no  relation  to  Christian  experience;  nothing, 
we  are  sure,  can  be  less  adequate  than  this,  or  bring  a  loss 
to  religion  that  is  more  deplorable,  unless  it  be  a  flat  denial  of 
the  mystery  itself.  In  this  view  we  cannot  but  hope  that  what 
we  have  been  able  to  say  may  have  a  certain  value  .  .  . 
preparing  some  to  And  how  glorious  and  how  blessed  a  gift 
to  experience,  how  vast  an  opening  of  God  to  man,  how  pow¬ 
erful,  transforming,  transporting,  this  great  mystery  of  God 
may  be.  We  can  wish  the  reader  nothing  more  beatiflc  in 
this  life  than  to  have  found  and  fully  brought  into  feeling 
the  practical  signiflcance  of  this  eternal  act  or  fact  of  God, 
which  we  call  the  Christian  Trinity.  Nowhere  else  do  the 
bonds  of  limitation  burst  away  as  here.  Nowhere  else  does 
the  soul  launch  upon  immensity  as  here;  nowhere  All  her 
burning  censer  with  the  eternal  Ares  of  God,  as  when  she 
sings. 

One  inexplicably  three. 

One  in  simplest  unity. 

.  .  .  Neither  will  it  do  for  us  to  suffer  any  impatience 
or  be  hurried  into  any  act  of  presumption,  because  the  Trin¬ 
ity  of  God  costs  us  some  struggles  of  thought,  and  because 
we  cannot  And  immediately  how  to  hold  it  without  some 
feeling  of  disturbance  and  distraction.  Simply  because  God 
is  too  great  for  our  extempore  and  merely  childish  compre¬ 
hension,  he  ought  to  be  given  us  in  forms  that  cost  us  labor 
and  put  us  on  a  stretch  of  endeavor.  So  it  is  with  all  great 
themes  .  .  .  Let  no  shallow  presumption  turn  us  away, 
then,  from  this  glorious  mystery  till  we  have  given  it  time 
enough  and  opened  to  it  windows  enough  by  our  praises  and 
our  prayers,  to  let  in  the  revelation  of  its  glory.  Let  it  also 
be  a  welcome  commendation  to  our  reverence,  that  so  many 
friends  of  God  and  righteous  men  of  the  past  ages,  such  as 
bore  a  greater  flght  than  we  and  grew  to  greater  ripeness 
in  their  saintly  walk,  bowed  themselves  adoringly  before  this 
holy  mystery,  and  sang  it  with  hallelujahs  in  the  worship  of 
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their  temples,  in  their  desert  fastings  and  their  fires  of  tes¬ 
timony.  And  as  their  Gloria  Patri,  the  sublimest  of  their 
doxologies,  is  in  form  a  hymn  for  the  ages,  framed  to  be 
continuously  chanted  by  the  long  procession  of  times  till 
times  are  lapsed  in  eternity,  what  can  we  better  do  than  let 
the  wave  lift  us  that  lifted  them,  and  bid  it  roll  on :  Glory  be 
to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  with¬ 
out  end.  Amen.”’ 

“Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow; 

Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below; 

Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  hosts; 

Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. — Amen.” 

Dallas,  Texas. 


^Nenv  Englander,  Vol.  12,  Nov.,  1854. 
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THE  PERSON  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Author’s  note:  This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Embraced  in  this  opening  article  are  the  following 
major  divisions  of  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  (1)  The  Personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  (2)  The  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  (3)  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  (4)  The  Titles  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  (5)  The  Types 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Subsequent  articles  will  deal  with  the  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Introduction. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  few 
writers  will  claim  any  large  degree  of  originality.  The  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  theological  discussion  of  the 
Christian  centuries,  the  many  publications  on  the  subject, 
however  brief  and  limited  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject, 
have  summed  a  total  of  theological  literature  which  very 
few  can  exceed  in  a  lifetime  of  study.  The  current  trend  has 
been  to  emphasize  the  present  work  of  the  Spirit  without  a 
due  consideration  of  His  Person  without  which  His  work 
has  no  real  foundation.  To  this  end,  this  article  will  consti¬ 
tute  another  voice  testifying  to  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  is  foundational  to  all  theological 
truth. 

The  plan  of  consideration  directs  attention  to  the  Person 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  exclusion  of  His  work.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  study  of  His  Person  is  never  complete 
without  the  complement  of  the  revelation  of  His  Person  in 
His  works.  For  the  sake  of  analysis,  however.  His  Person 
will  be  considered  first,  with  reference  to  His  work  only 
where  necessary,  leaving  to  later  discussion  the  aspects  of 
His  work  throughout  the  ages. 

I.  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

It  is  a  fundamental  revelation  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
Person,  in  the  sense  that  the  Father  is  a  Person,  and  the 
Son  is  a  Per.son.  Without  denial  of  the  one  Essence  of  the 
Godhead,  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  affirmed 
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and  is  subject  to  proof  unassailable  by  any  who  accept  the 
Scriptures  as  authoritative.  The  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  been  attacked  by  Socinius  and  his  followers  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  who  have  held  to  the  general  position  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  an  impersonal  energy  proceeding  from 
God.  Shedd  states  that  though  the  Socinians  deny  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Spirit  they  affirm  the  eternity  of  the  Spirit 
as  proceeding  from  the  eternal  God:  ‘‘Socinians  deny  the 
distinct  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  they  concede  eter¬ 
nity,  because  they  regard  the  Spirit  as  the  influence  or 
effluence  of  the  eternal  God.”'  Centuries  before,  Arius  had 
much  the  same  idea,  affirming  that  the  Spirit  did  not  have 
personality,  as  Watson  indicates,  “His  personality  was  wholly 
denied  by  the  Arians,  and  he  was  considered  as  the  exerted 
energy  of  God.”*  Arius,  however,  denied  the  eternity  of  the 
Spirit,  making  him  a  creature.  While  the  variations  in  the 
views  of  doctrine  on  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  been 
many,  the  great  body  of  orthodox  and  conservative  theology 
has  held  to  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  the  proofs  of  which 
may  be  here  considered. 

1.  The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Affirmed  by  His 
Attributes. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  every  discussion  of  any  por¬ 
tion  of  either  the  Person  or  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  a 
bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  His  personality.  The  various  qual¬ 
ities  of  His  Person  demonstrate  that  personality  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  the  center  without  which  other  qualities  could  not  exist. 
The  attributes  of  the  Holy  Spirit  demand  His  personality. 

(1)  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Holy  Spirit  possesses  the 
essential  of  mind  or  intelligence.  The  Scriptures  explicitly 
affirm  that  the  Holy  Spirit  exercises  a  moral  and  sovereign 
will  comparable  to  that  of  the  other  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 
In  connection  with  the  sovereign  bestowal  of  spiritual  gifts 
on  men,  the  Spirit  is  said  to  accomplish  this  “as  he  will” 


'  Do ff matte  Theology,  Vol.  I,  p.  328. 
'Theological  Institutes,  Vol.  I,  p.  630. 
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(1  Cor.  12:11).  The  essential  of  mind  or  intelligence  is  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed  by  His  works.  His  works  indicate  intelli¬ 
gence,  knowledge,  and  the  normal  functions  of  personality. 
Personality,  which  is  an  attribute  of  His  Person,  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  actions  of  the  Person.  The  attributes  of  om¬ 
niscience  (1  Cor.  2:10-11)  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
mind  and  intelligence  on  a  plane  of  deity. 

(2)  The  Holy  Spirit  possesses  life  (Rom.  8:2)  which  is 
an  essential  of  personality.  On  the  human  level,  possession 
of  life  is  taken  as  proof  of  possession  of  personality,  one 
without  the  other  being  impossible.  As  the  Holy  Spirit  pos¬ 
sesses  life,  personality  is  necessary.  A  mere  infiuence  or 
emanation  does  not  possess  the  attributes  of  life,  even  if  it 
should  proceed  from  God.  Life  on  a  moral  plane  is  always 
associated  with  personality. 

(3)  The  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  personality,  as  sustained  in  the  material  upholding  the 
deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  given  in  a  later  section.  If  it 
may  be  assumed  here  that  God  possesses  personality,  if  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  Person  of  the  Trinity,  He  in  turn  possesses 
personality.  The  two  doctrines  are  mutually  sustaining. 

2.  The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Affirmed  by  His 
Works. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  most  tangible  and  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  found  in  His 
works.  While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion 
to  examine  the  nature  of  His  works,  it  is  sufficient  proof  of  His 
personality  merely  to  name  them.  The  very  character  of  His 
works  makes  it  impossible  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  prop¬ 
erly  without  assuming  His  personality.  From  the  more  com¬ 
plete  discussion  of  His  works  to  follow,  these  illustrations 
will  be  sufficient:  (1)  His  work  in  creation  (Gen.  1:2);  (2) 
His  work  in  empowering  (Zech.  4:6);  (3)  His  teaching  min¬ 
istry  (John  16:13);  (4)  His  guidance  (Isa.  48:16);  Rom. 
8:14);  (6)  His  comforting  (John  14:26);  (6)  His  prayer 
(Rom.  8 :26) ;  (7)  His  work  of  convincing  the  world  of  sin, 
righteousness,  and  judgment  (John  16 :8) ;  (8)  His  restraint 
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of  sin  (Isa.  59:19);  (9)  His  authoritative  commands  (Acts 
8:29;  13:2;  16:7).  It  should  be  clear  from  these  citations 
that  personality  is  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  these  min¬ 
istries.  A  mere  influence  or  emanation  does  not  create,  em¬ 
power,  teach,  £:uide,  pray,  or  command.  It  is  necessary  to 
attack  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  overwhelming  evidence  contained  therein  on  this 
subject. 

3.  The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Affirmed  by  the 
Use  of  Personal  Pronouns  in  Relation  to  Him. 

It  is  customary  when  speaking  of  persons  to  use  the  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns,  7,  thou,  he,  they.  While  personification  of 
things  material  and  immaterial  is  common,  such  uses  of  the 
personal  pronouns  are  quite  obvious  and  do  not  cause  con¬ 
fusion.  The  use  of  personal  pronouns  in  relation  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Scripture  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  justify 
a  conclusion  that  He  is  a  person.  As  Charles  Hodges  states: 
“He  is  introduced  as  a  person  so  often,  not  merely  in  poetic 
or  excited  discourse,  but  in  simple  narrative,  and  in  didactic 
instructions ;  and  his  personality  is  sustained  by  so  many  col¬ 
lateral  proofs,  that  to  explain  the  use  of  the  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  in  relation  to  Him  on  the  principle  of  personification, 
is  to  do  violence  to  all  the  rules  of  interpretation.”*  The 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  quite  explicit  in  confirming 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  use  of  the  pronouns. 
As  jtvettpa  is  neuter,  it  would  naturally  take  neuter  pronouns 
to  have  grammatical  agreement.  In  several  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  the  masculine  pronouns  are  found  (John  15:26;  16:13, 
14).  The  use  of  the  masculine  form,  Imvo?,  makes  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  clearly  the  intent  of  the  passage. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Scriptures  should  turn  from  the 
normal  neuter  to  the  masculine  unless  a  person  is  in  view. 

The  same  use  of  the  masculine  may  be  observed  in  the 
use  of  the  relative  pronouns,  and  in  such  a  connection  as 
supporting  the  thought  of  personality  (Eph.  1:13-14).  No 


*  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  I,  p.  524. 
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valid  reason  may  be  found  for  this  except  as  indicating  His 
personality. 

4.  The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Affirmed  by  the 
Fact  That  He  Is  Regarded  as  a  Person  by  Those  Who 
Place  Faith  in  Him, 

Christians  who  have  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
truth  regard  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  object  of  faith.  This  is 
done  unconsciously  rather  than  deliberately,  their  relation  to 
the  Spirit  effecting  this  response.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
baptismal  formula  mentioned  in  Matthew  28:19  where  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  associated  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  whose  personality  is  generally  accepted.  Like¬ 
wise  the  apostolic  benediction  as  recorded  in  2  Corinthians 
13:14  indicates  an  equality  in  respect  to  personality  of  the 
members  of  the  Trinity.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
possible  to  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  (Isa.  63:10);  grieve 
Him  (Eph.  4:30);  reverence  Him  (Psa.  61:11);  and  obey 
Him  (Acts  10:19-21).  The  experience  of  the  Christian  life 
and  faith  enters  into  these  realities  and  affirms  that  it  is 
most  natural  for  Christians  to  regard  the  Holy  Spirit  as  they 
would  regard  a  person. 

5.  Conclusion. 

From  the  various  lines  of  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  the 
only  tenable  position  for  those  who  accept  the  Scriptures 
is  to  accept  the  full-orbed  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  has  been  the  position  of  the  orthodox  body  of  Christians 
from  the  beginning.  As  Charles  Hodge  puts  it,  “The  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Spirit  has  been  the  faith  of  the  Church  from 
the  beginning.  It  has  few  opponents  even  in  the  chaotic 
period  of  theology;  and  in  modern  times  has  been  denied 
by  none  but  Socinians,  Arians,  and  Sabellians.”* 

II.  THE  DEITY  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

Introduction. 

The  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  an  inti¬ 
mate  logical  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of 
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the  Spirit.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  He  is 
also  a  person.  In  like  manner,  if  His  Person  be  accepted,  we 
are  driven  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  He  is  God  by 
the  work  He  performs.  Accordingly  Hodge  states,  “Since 
the  fourth  century  his  true  divinity  has  never  been  denied 
by  those  who  admit  his  personality.”*  In  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  Arius  held  originally  according  to  Watson*  that  the 
Spirit  was  created  and  hence  affirmed  in  part  His  person¬ 
ality  without  affirming  His  deity.  The  inconsistency  of  this 
position  drove  Arius  and  his  followers  finally  to  renounce 
completely  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  and,  as  Hodge  points 
out,  no  further  attempt  in  this  direction  has  been  made  since. 
The  proof  of  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  extensive  to  the 
point  where  it  is  impossible  to  display  all  the  possible  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  argument.  Every  aspect  of  the  truth  regard¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  in  eloquent  terms  of  His  deity. 
Hence,  it  is  possible  to  indicate  merely  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  argument  for  His  deity. 

1.  Identification  of  Jehovah  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

All  agree  that  the  term  Jehovah  is  a  title  of  deity.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  is  of  great  significance  that  this  title  is  given 
the  Holy  Spirit.  A  comparison  of  Isaiah  6 :8-9  and  Acts  28 :26 
will  reveal  that  the  Jehovah  of  Isaiah  is  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
Acts.  The  identification  is  not  of  Person  but  of  Essence. 
Jehovah  is  used  of  all  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  sever¬ 
ally  as  well  as  of  the  Trinity  corporately.  Another  instance 
of  identification  of  Jehovah  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  found 
in  Jeremiah  31:31-34  and  Hebrews  10:15. 

2.  Identification  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  term  God  as  found  in  the  translations  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  is  frequently  identified  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  several  instances  point  to  details  of  the  confirm¬ 
ing  evidence.  In  2  Samuel  23:2,  3,  the  SpiHt  of  Jehovah 
and  the  God  of  Israel  are  identified.  Both  titles  refer  to  the 

'Ibid.,  p.  527. 
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same  entity.  In  like  manner,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  said  to  be  the  presence  of  God.  The  Christian  indwelt  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  indwelt  by  God  (1  Cor.  3:16;  6:19;  Eph. 
2:22). 

The  identification  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  declared  by  Christ  to  be  unpardonable  (Mt.  12:31-32). 
Blasphemy  in  its  nature  is  an  act  against  deity.  If  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  not  God,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  commit  this 
sin. 

Another  clear  instance  of  identification  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  God  is  found  in  Acts  5:1-4,  where  the  sin  of  Ananias 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  a  sin  against  God.  From 
these  several  identifications,  an  inescapable  conclusion  is 
reached  of  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  Association  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  on  Equal  Terms. 

Frequently  in  Scripture  the  Holy  Spirit  is  associated  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son  on  equal  terms,  predicating  His 
deity.  In  the  baptismal  formula  of  Matthew  28:19,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  related  on  an  equal  basis. 
The  use  of  rvame  in  the  singular  is  worthy  of  note.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  singular  points  to  the  fact  that  the  final 
name  of  God  is,  “Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.”  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  essential  to  the  Triune  God. 

A  comparison  of  Scriptures  often  reveals  an  association 
of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  in  terms  which  infer  equality 
of  association.  Watson’  notes  that  inspiration  of  Scripture 
may  be  traced  to  God  (Heb.  1:1),  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (2  Pet. 
1:21),  and  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  1:11).  Hence,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  accorded  the  same  honor,  position,  and  min¬ 
istry  as  the  other  members  of  the  Trinity. 

Another  instance  of  such  association  is  found  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  benediction  recorded  in  2  Corinthians  13:14.  In  this 
frequently  quoted  verse,  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  dis¬ 
played  in  all  their  equality,  and  accorded  equal  honor.  While 
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the  instances  of  association  are  not  as  conclusive  in  their 
argument  as  those  proving  the  identification  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  God,  their  added  weight  makes  the  case  for  the 
deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  more  clearly  irrefragable.  The 
remaining  lines  of  evidence  are  even  more  important. 

4.  The  Eternal  Procession  of  the  Spirit, 

This  doctrine  will  be  considered  more  at  length  in  the 
section  dealing  with  it.  Of  importance  here  is  the  relation 
of  this  doctrine  to  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  eternally  from  the 
Fa^er  and  the  Son,  it  is  evident  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of 
the  Essence  of  God  and  is  God.  While  the  doctrine  of  pro¬ 
cession  is  more  theological  than  Biblical,  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Scriptures  as  will  be  seen  later,  and  an  important 
evidence  for  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

6.  The  Attributes  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Two  approaches  are  possible  for  the  doctrine  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Spirit.  From  the  assumption  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  God,  it  may  be  deducted  that  every  attribute  of  the  Trinity 
is  an  attribute  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  other  approach,  which 
is  taken  here,  is  through  the  explicit  reference  of  Scripture, 
revealing  certain  attributes.  The  sum  of  this  revelation  is 
such  that  it  constitutes  conclusive  evidence  for  the  deity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

(1)  The  Holy  Spirit  is  revealed  as  possessing  life  (Rom. 
8:2).  The  context  indicates  spiritual  or  eternal  life  is  in 
view,  which,  originally,  was  the  possession  of  God  alone,  now 
bestowed  on  some  of  His  creatures  through  regeneration. 
(2)  The  attribute  of  personality  has  abundant  witness  as 
already  demonstrated.  (3)  The  Holy  Spirit  is  omnipresent 
(Psa.  139:7),  an  attribute  only  God  may  possess.  (4)  Om¬ 
niscience  belongs  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  2:10-11),  and 
(5)  omnipotence,  as  illustrated  in  His  work  of  creation  (Gen. 
1:2).  (6)  Holiness  is  frequently  assigned  the  one  who  is 

distinctively  known  as  the  Holy  Spirit  (Lk.  11:13).  The 
eternity  of  the  Spirit  (7)  is  evidenced  also  in  Scripture  (Heb. 
9:14).  The  nature  of  the  attributes  are  such  that  they  could 
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not  all  be  communicated  to  a  creature.  From  the  explicit 
revelation  of  the  attributes  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  His  deity  is  given  further  evidence  against 
which  no  argument  could  stand. 

6.  The  Works  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

An  extensive  argument  for  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  found  in  His  works,  the  extended  study  of  which  will  be 
the  subject  of  later  discussion.  As  an  illustration,  three  of  His 
works  may  be  brought  forward  as  being  distinctively  in  the 
realm  of  divine  operation.  (1)  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  creation  by  its  very  nature  could  be  accomplished  only 
by  one  who  is  God  (Gen.  1:2).  (2)  The  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  regeneration  (John  3:6)  likewise  is  clearly  in  the 
realm  of  a  work  of  God.  (3)  The  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  effecting  the  sanctification  of  the  believer  is  an¬ 
other  illustration  (2  Thess.  2:13).  Men  may  influence,  but 
only  God  can  sanctify. 

7.  Conclusion. 

It  may  be  concluded  therefore,  without  further  summa¬ 
tion  of  the  arguments,  that  the  case  for  the  deity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  impregnable.  We  may  conclude  as  Charles 
Hodges  does :  “He  is  therefore  presented  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  proper  object  of  worship,  not  only  in  the  formula  of  bap¬ 
tism  and  in  the  apostolic  benediction,  which  bring  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity  into  constant  remembrance  as  the  fun¬ 
damental  truth  of  our  religion,  but  also  in  the  constant 
requirement  that  we  look  to  Him  and  depend  on  Him  for 
all  spiritual  good,  and  reverence  and  obey  Him  as  our  divine 
teacher  and  sanctifier.*** 

III.  THE  PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

Introduction. 

The  doctrine  of  procession  has  to  do  with  the  being  and 
eternity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  relation  to  the  Father  and 
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the  Son.  As  a  division  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it 
affirms  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  the  same  in  substance  and  essence,  and  equal  in 
power,  eternity,  and  glory.  The  proper  statement  of  the 
doctrine  is  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  as  the  Son  proceeds  from  the  Father. 

1.  The  Fact  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

The  doctrine  of  procession  is  based  on  Scripture  and  on 
inference.  The  early  creeds  of  the  Christian  church  gave 
attention  to  the  proper  statement  of  it.  The  Nicene  Creed, 
for  instance,  states:  “And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Lord  and  giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  who  with  the  Father  and  Son  together,  is  wor¬ 
shipped  and  glorified.'’*  The  Athanasian  Creed  speaks  of  it 
more  briefly,  “The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son,  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceed- 
In  more  recent  times,  the  Articles  of  the  English 
Church  state  the  doctrine:  “The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty, 
and  glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal 
God.”"  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  has  a  similar 
statement:  “In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  be  three 
persons  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity;  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father  is  of 
none,  neither  begotten  nor  proceeding;  the  Son  is  eternally 
begotten  of  the  Father;  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally  proceeding 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.”" 

The  abundant  creedal  evidence  while  not  possessing  the 
infallible  inspiration  of  the  Bible  may  be  taken  as  conclu¬ 
sive  proof  that  the  large  portion  of  evangelical  Christendom 
accepts  without  question  this  doctrine.  While  the  state¬ 
ments  vary,  the  fact  of  the  procession  is  clearly  stated  in 
all  as  being  eternal  and  distinguished  from  generation. 


'Quoted  by  Watson,  Op.  at.,  p.  628. 
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"Quoted  by  Watson,  Loc.  rit. 
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The  wide  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  by  theologians  and 
church  creeds  is  caused  by  the  clear  Scriptural  testimony 
to  it.  While  in  its  precise  nature,  the  character  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  is  inscrutable,  it  does  explain  the  relationship  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity.  Important  Scripture  texts  such  as 
John  15 :26  and  Psalm  104 :30  have  been  accepted  as  explicit 
proof.  In  John  15:26,  the  Comforter  whom  Christ  promised 
to  send  is  referred  to  as,  **the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father.”  The  Greek  for  “proceedeth” 
(ixjcoQEVETai)  is  in  the  present  tense,  which  has  been  taken 
by  most  and  accepted  without  much  opposition  as  indicat¬ 
ing  the  eternal  and  continuous  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
First  and  Second  Persons.  Psalm  104:30  is  a  similar  refer¬ 
ence,  “Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit.” 

Additional  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  found  in  the  frequent  reference  to  the  Spirit  as 
being  “of  God”  or  “of  Christ”  (1  Cor.  2:11,  12;  Gal.  4:6; 
Rom.  8:9).  From  these  two  avenues  of  proof,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  procession  is  a  fact,  a  doctrine  not  open 
to  question  among  those  who  accept  the  Scriptures  as  authori¬ 
tative. 

2.  The  Eternity  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Among  the  several  conclusions  which  form  a  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  procession  is  the  fact  that  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  eternal.  There  has  not  been  uniformity  of 
opinion  in  the  whole  of  Christendom  on  the  subject,  the 
question  being  raised  early  in  the  history  of  the  church  along 
with  the  other  questions  in  the  held  of  theology  proper.  The 
Greek  Catholic  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  have  failed 
to  reach  agreement  to  this  day  on  the  subject,  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church  affirming  that  the  procession  is  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  that  both 
occurred  at  the  same  time,  while  the  Roman  Church  affirms 
the  eternal  nature  of  the  procession.  Protestant  churches 
have  followed  the  Roman  view. 

That  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  is  eternal  is  borne  out 
by  the  Scripture  passages  none  of  which  recognize  any  point 
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in  time.  The  inference  from  John  15 :26  is  certainly  that  of 
an  eternal  relation.  The  most  obvious  difficulty  with  the 
view  of  the  Greek  Church  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  opera¬ 
tive  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  procession  was  then  a 
fact  (Psa.  104:30).  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  creation 
and  all  subsequent  operations  involves  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit. 

The  very  nature  of  procession  points  to  its  eternity.  Pro¬ 
cession  like  the  eternal  generation  of  Christ  is  not  a  matter 
of  creation,  commencement  of  existence,  or  analogous  in  any 
way  with  physical  relationships  common  in  the  human  realm. 
It  proceeds  rather  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Godhead,  being 
necessary  to  its  existence.  Without  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Godhead  would  not  be  what  it  is.  The  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  compared  to  the  incarnation,  as  the 
incarnation  was  not  essential  to  deity,  though  it  is  essential 
to  its  manifestation,  especially  the  attributes  of  love  and 
righteousness  as  they  combine  in  grace. 

3.  The  Relation  of  Procession  and  Generation, 

Theologians  have  borrowed  the  Scriptural  distinctions  as 
to  the  eternal  relation  of  the  Second  and  Third  Persons  to 
the  First  Person.  In  speaking  of  the  Son,  the  Scriptures 
affirm  His  generation  eternally  (Psa.  2:7),  while  in  speaking 
of  the  Spirit,  the  word  proceed  is  used,  as  we  have  seen.  No 
human  mind  can  improve  on  these  distinctions,  even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  terms  are  inadequate  to  comprehend  all 
the  truth  which  they  represent.  Generation  must  be  guarded 
from  all  purely  anthropomorphic  ideas,  and  proceeding  must 
be  made  eternal.  The  terms  cannot  be  reversed.  Though 
Christ  may  be  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Father,  it 
cannot  be  said  of  the  Spirit  that  He  is  generated. 

4.  The  Relation  of  Procession  to  the  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

In  the  case  of  Christ,  His  eternal  generation  involved  the 
work  of  the  Son  which  was  accomplished  in  time,  fulfilling 
the  covenant  of  redemption.  On  the  part  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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the  eternal  procession  of  the  Spirit  issued  in  the  ministry 
which  ensued.  As  Christ  became  an  obedient  Son  in  doing 
the  Father’s  will,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  in  procession  became 
obedient  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  subordination 
without  detracting  from  the  eternal  glory  and  divine  attri¬ 
butes  which  characterized  all  three  Persons  is  illustrated 
abundantly  in  the  Scriptures  (John  14:16,  26;  15:26;  16:7). 
The  ministry  of  the  Third  Person  is  accomplished  in  His  own 
power  and  gives  testimony  to  His  eternal  deity  and  glory, 
but  it  is  accomplished  on  behalf  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Hence,  we  find  the  Spirit  being  sent  into  the  world  to  reveal 
truth  on  behalf  of  Christ  (John  16:13-15),  with  the  special 
mission  of  making  the  things  of  Christ  known  and  magnify¬ 
ing  the  Father  and  the  Son.  He  is  not  seeking  His  own  glory 
any  more  than  the  Son  sought  His  own  glory  while  in  the 
period  of  humiliation. 

We  may  see,  then,  in  the  work  of  both  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit,  an  illustration  of  the  respective  doctrines  of  eternal 
generation  and  procession.  While  the  Father  sends  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit,  the  Son  never  sends  the  Father,  but  does 
send  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  neither  sends  the  Father  nor 
the  Son,  but  is  subordinate  to  Their  will  which  at  all  times 
is  His  own  will,  and  accomplishes  His  work  in  the  earth. 
While  the  nature  of  procession  is  largely  inscrutable,  it  is 
an  expression  in  human  words  based  on  the  Scriptural  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  relationship  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  to 
each  other. 


IV.  THE  TITLES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 


Introduction. 

An  examination  of  the  Scriptural  revelation  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  indicate  that  He  is  nowhere  given  a  formal  name, 
such  as  we  have  for  the  Second  Person,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  is  rather  given  descriptive  titles,  of  which  the  most  com¬ 
mon  in  Scripture  and  in  common  usage  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
As  His  Person  is  pure  spirit,  to  which  no  material  is  essen¬ 
tial,  He  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Spirit.  The 
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descriptive  adjective  holy  is  used  to  distinguish  Him  from 
other  spirits,  which  are  creatures. 

A  study  of  the  references  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  various 
titles  in  Scripture  will  reveal  some  significant  facts.  The 
basic  words  in  the  original  are  also  used  in  reference  to 
entities  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
however,  nn  is  used  over  one  hundred  times  for  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  matter  of  interpretation  enters  into  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Cummings  lists  eighty-eight  references  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament.'*  The  American  Standard  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible  by  means  of  initial  capital  letters  indicates 
considerably  more  than  this.  In  any  case,  the  instances  are 
numerous  and  well  scattered  throughout  the  Old  Testament. 
Cummings  notes  that  the  Pentateuch  has  fourteen  refer¬ 
ences,  none  in  Leviticus,  that  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  have  fifteen 
each,  and  that  the  references  are  scattered  throughout  twenty- 
two  of  the  thirty-nine  books  of  the  Old  Testament.'*  The 
concise  summary  of  Cummings  on  the  significance  of  these 
references  may  well  be  quoted: 

"It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  passages  increase  in 
number,  or  in  clearness,  with  any  special  characteristic  of 
the  books  of  Scripture.  They  seem  to  bear  no  special  rela¬ 
tion  to  chronology,  as  they  appear  chiefly  in  Isaiah  (760 
B.  C.),  in  Ezekiel  (590  B.  C.),  and  in  the  books  of  Moses. 
Nor  can  we  trace  any  relation  to  the  comparatively  spir¬ 
ituality  of  the  books,  though  Isaiah  stands  so  high  in  the 
list;  for  whereas  Ezekiel  stands  first,  and  Judges  has  seven. 
Psalms  has  only  six,  Deuteronomy  only  one,  and  2nd  Chroni¬ 
cles  four.  But  it  is  possible  to  discern  that  each  of  the  in¬ 
spired  writers  has  caught  some  special  aspect  of  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  person  or  work,  which  is  reiterated  in  his  pages. 
In  Ezekiel,  for  instance,  it  is  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  transporting  the  prophet  bodily  to  the  places  where  he 
is  needed,  which  accounts  for  six  of  the  passages  out  of  fif¬ 
teen.  In  Judges  it  is  the  in-breathing  of  courage  or  strength 


Through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  p.  36. 
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which  is  alluded  to  in  every  one  of  the  seven  passages.  In 
Exodus  it  is  as  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  that  He  is  specially— 
and  exclusively — regarded.  It  is  His  office  as  the  Giver  of 
prophetic  inspiration  which  is  most  constantly  spoken  of  in 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  the  Chronicles.  In  Isaiah,  and  in 
the  Psalms,  the  twofold  teaching  concerning  Him  is  His 
connection  with  the  Messiah  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  may 
be  called  His  personal  qualities,  such  as  being  grieved,  or 
vexed,  by  ingratitude  or  rebellion,  on  the  other.”** 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  references  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  even  more  numerous.  The  New  Testament  word  for  the 
Spirit,  TcvEofAQ,  is  found  in  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  pas¬ 
sages,  according  to  Cummings,  scattered  throughout  all  the 
major  New  Testament  books."  To  quote  Cummings,  ‘‘The 
Gospels  contain  fifty-six  passages;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
fifty-seven;  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  one  hundred  and  thirteen; 
and  the  other  books,  thirty-six.”*’  From  these  facts,  it  may 
be  clearly  seen  that  there  is  consistent  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  Gen.  1:2  to  Rev.  22:17,  and  the  inference  is 
plain  that  a  constant  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  main¬ 
tained  suitable  for  each  dispensation.  The  titles  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  commonly  translated  are  subject  to  significant  classi¬ 
fication  which  furnishes  an  interesting  background  for  the 
doctrine. 

1.  Titles  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Revealing  His  Relationships, 

Of  the  many  titles  and  variations  in  reference  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  sixteen  reveal  His  relationship  to  the  other 
Persons  of  the  Trinity.  Eleven  titles  are  found  relating  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father:  (1)  Spirit  of  God  (Gen.  1:2;  Mt. 
3:16);  (2)  Spirit  of  the  Lord  (Lk.  4-18);  (3)  Spirit  of  Our 
God  (1  Cor.  6:11);  (4)  His  Spirit  (Num.  11:29);  (5)  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  (Jud.  3:10);  (6)  Thy  Spirit  (Psa.  139:7);  (7) 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  (Isa.  61:1) ;  (8)  Spirit  of  your  Father 


pp.  37-38. 
'*Ibid.,  p.  44. 
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(Mt.  10:20);  (9)  Spirit  of  the  living  God  (2  Cor.  3:3);  (10) 
My  Spirit  (Gen.  6:3);  (11)  Spirit  of  Him  (Rom.  8:11). 

Five  titles  are  found  relating  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Son: 
(1)  Spirit  of  Christ  (Rom.  8:9;  1  Pet.  1:11);  (2)  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Phil.  1:19);  (3)  Spirit  of  Jesus  (Acts  16:7 
Revised  Version);  (4)  Spirit  of  His  Son  (Gal.  4:6);  (5) 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  (Acts  6:9;  8:39). 

While  there  is  some  distinction  in  meaning  in  the  various 
titles,  the  chief  significance  is  to  bring  out  the  relationship 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  all 
affirming  His  deity  and  procession. 

2.  Titles  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Revealing  His  Attributes. 

Abundant  revelation  is  given  in  the  titles  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  disclose  His  attributes.  At  least  seventeen  of  His 
titles  indicate  the  divine  attributes  of  His  Person.  (1)  The 
unity  of  the  Spirit  is  revealed  in  the  title.  One  Spirit  (Eph. 
4:4).  (2)  Perfection  is  the  implication  of  the  title.  Seven 
Spirits  (Rev.  1:4;  3:1).  (3)  The  identity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Essence  of  the  Trinity  is  affirmed  in  the  title.  The 
Lord  the  Spirit  (2  Cor.  3:18).  (4)  The  eternity  of  the  Spirit 
is  seen  in  the  title.  Eternal  Spirit  (Heb.  9:14).  (6)  Spirit 
of  Glory  connotes  His  glory  as  being  the  same  as  the  Father 
and  the  Son  (1  Pet.  4:14).  (6)  Spirit  of  Life  affirms  the 
eternal  life  of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  8:2).  Three  titles  affirm  the 
holiness  of  the  Spirit:  (7)  Spirit  of  Holiness  (Rom.  1:4),  a 
possible  reference  to  the  holy  human  spirit  of  Christ;  (8) 
Holy  Spirit  or  Holy  Ghost  (Psa.  61:11;  Mt.  1:20;  Lk.  11:13), 
the  most  formal  title  of  the  Spirit  and  most  frequently  used ; 
(9)  Holy  One  (1  John  2:20). 

Five  of  the  titles  of  the  Holy  Spirit  refer  to  some  extent 
to  Him  as  the  author  of  revelation  and  wisdom:  (10)  Spirit 
of  Wisdom  (Ex.  28:3;  Eph.  1:7) ;  (11)  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and 
Understanding  (Isa.  11:2) ;  (12)  Spirit  of  Counsel  and  Might 
(Isa.  11:2) ;  (13)  Spirit  of  Knowledge  and  of  the  Fear  of  the 
Lord  (Isa.  11:2);  (14)  Spirit  of  Truth  (John  14:17).  The 
transcendence  of  the  Spirit  is  indicated  (16)  in  the  title.  Free 
Spirit  (Psa.  51:12).  The  attribute  of  grace  is  found  in  two 
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titles,  (16)  Spirit  of  Grace  (Heb.  10:29),  and  (17)  Spirit  of 
Grace  and  Supplication  (Zech.  12:10). 

3.  Titles  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Revealing  His  Works. 

Many  of  the  titles  referred  to  as  indicating  His  attributes 
also  connote  His  works.  In  the  discussion  of  the  titles  re¬ 
vealing  His  attributes,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  Spirit  of 
Glory  (1  Pet.  4:14)  engages  in  a  work  to  bring  the  saints 
to  glory.  The  Spirit  of  Life  (Rom.  8:2)  is  the  agent  of  re¬ 
generation.  The  Spirit  of  Holiness  (Rom.  1:14),  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Mt.  1:20),  and  the  Holy  One  (1  John  2:20)  is  our 
sanctifier.  The  Spirit  of  tvisdom  (Eph.  1:17),  the  Spirit  of 
Wisdom  and  Understanding,  the  Spirit  of  Counsel  and  Might, 
the  Spirit  of  Knowledge  and  of  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  (Isa. 
11:2)  speak  of  the  several  ministries  of  God  in  teaching, 
guiding  and  strengthening  the  saint.  The  Spirit  of  Truth 
(John  14:17)  has  a  similar  idea.  The  Spirit  as  one  who 
manifests  grace  is  revealed  in  the  titles.  Spirit  of  Grace 
(Heb.  10:29),  and  the  Spirit  of  Grace  and  Supplication  (Zech. 
12:10). 

In  addition  to  these,  two  other  titles  are  given  the  Holy 
Spirit,  affirming  His  works.  (1)  The  Spirit  of  Adoption 
(Rom.  8:15)  has  reference  to  His  revelation  of  our  adoption 
as  sons.  (2)  The  Spirit  of  Faith  (2  Cor.  4:13),  while  perhaps 
impersonal,  and  in  this  case  not  referring  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  such,  if  admitted  as  a  reference,  it  indicates  the  ministry 
of  the  Spirit  in  producing  faith  in  us. 

Another  title  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  does  not  involve 
the  name  spirit,  however,  is  that  of  Comforter,  from 
jrapdylT|To;,  meaning,  according  to  Thayer,  when  used  in  its 
widest  sense,  **a  helper,  succor er,  aider,  assistant;  so  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  destined  to  take  the  place  of  Christ  with  the 
apostles.”'*  It  is  found  frequently  in  the  New  Testament 
(John  14:16,  26;  15:26;  16:7).  It  reveals  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
one  who  is  always  ready  to  help  the  Christian. 

The  many  titles  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  their  manifold 
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meanings  speak  eloquently  of  the  beauties  of  His  Person  and 
the  wonders  of  His  attributes.  The  many  aspects  revealed 
speak  of  His  infinite  Person,  equal  in  power  and  glory  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son. 

V.  THE  TYPES  OP  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

Introduction, 

The  field  of  typology  is  rich,  and  has  been  unfortunately 
ignored  by  theologians.  It  may  be  admitted  that  typology 
is  not  conclusive  evidence,  that  doctrine  must  not  be  built 
upon  it,  but  this  does  not  destroy  its  rich  illustration  of  truth, 
nor  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  interpret  types 
and  use  imporant  words  with  evident  design.  Typology  in 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  of  great 
importance,  but  the  eight  major  types  of  the  Spirit  discussed 
here  will  add  their  revelation  to  other  fields  of  investigation. 
The  order  of  discussion  is  alphabetical. 

1.  Clothing. 

In  Luke  24:49,  Christ  told  His  disciples  to  tarry  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  until  “ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.”  The 
word  translated  endued  is  kvhvar]a^,  which  literally  means, 
to  clothe.  The  reference  is  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  They  were  to  be  clothed  with  power. 
The  figure  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our  protection  from  the  world 
and  our  official  vestment.  By  it  we  are  known,  and  by  it 
we  are  clothed.  The  use  of  clothing  as  a  figure  to  reveal 
spiritual  truth  is  prominent  in  Scripture  as  evidenced  in 
other  connections  in  Scripture  (2  Cor.  5:3;  Eph.  4:24;  6:11- 
17;  Col.  3:10,  12;  1  Thess.  5:8:  Rev.  19:8,  13,  14).  The 
work  of  F.  E.  Marsh  goes  far  to  illustrate  the  beauties  in 
this  type.” 

2.  Dove. 

The  use  of  a  dove  as  a  type  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  strik¬ 
ingly  brought  to  our  attention  in  the  description  of  the  bap- 

Emblems  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pp.  229-241. 
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tism  of  Christ.  On  that  occasion  all  four  Gospels  mention 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  Christ  in  the  form  of 
a  dove  (Mt.  3:16;  Mk.  1:10;  Lk.  3:22;  John  1:32).  The  type 
is  nowhere  explained  in  Scripture.  From  the  nature  of  the 
dove,  however,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  speaks  of  beauty, 
gentleness,  peace,  and  a  heavenly  nature.  Christ  spoke  of 
being  “harmless  as  doves”  (Mt.  10:16),  and  reference  is  made 
to  the  selling  of  doves  in  the  temple  for  sacrifice  (Mt.  21:12; 
Mk.  11:15;  Lk.  2:24;  John  2:14,  16).  No  other  mention  is 
made  of  them  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the  Old  Testament 
reference  is  more  frequent. 

In  connection  with  the  sending  forth  of  the  dove  from 
the  ark  by  Noah,  Dr.  Herbert  Mackenzie  finds  in  the  ac¬ 
count  an  indication  of  the  dispensational  character  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Spirit.  He  states  that  the  first  visit  of  the 
dove  is  significant  of  the  visit  of  the  Holy  Spirit  during  the 
patriarchal  and  prophetic  ages,  vainly  seeking  a  godly  seed 
(Mai.  2:15).  The  second  outgoing  of  the  dove  is  parallel  to 
the  second  outgoing  of  the  Spirit  during  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  third  outgoing  of  the  dove  is  tsrpical  of  the  present  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  redemption.** 

3.  Earnest  of  the  Spirit. 

The  accepted  meaning  of  dQQaPwv,  translated  earnest  in 
its  three  occurrences  in  the  New  Testament  (2  Cor.  1:22; 
5:5;  Eph.  1:14),  is  that  of  a  pledge  or  token  pa3nnent.  Thayer 
defines  it,  “Money  which  in  purchases  is  given  as  a  pledge 
that  the  full  amount  will  subsequently  be  paid.”*'  The  Holy 
Spirit  Himself  rather  than  His  gifts  is  the  Earnest.  He  is 
the  token  and  pledge  that  all  the  Father  has  promised  while 
not  ours  now  as  to  actual  enjoyment  is  nevertheless  our 
possession  and  will  be  ours  to  enjoy  later.  F.  E.  Marsh  illus¬ 
trates  it  in  this  manner :  “  *A11  things  are  ours,*  not  as  to 
actual  or  full  enjoyment,  but  as  to  possession  or  security; 
just  as  a  child  who  is  heir  to  property  left  to  him,  and  is 
allowed  a  certain  part  of  it  until  he  becomes  of  age,  when 


‘“Unpublished  notes  on  Genesis,  taken  stenographically,  Oct.  10,  1931. 
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he  may  enter  into  and  enjoy  the  whole,  is  assured  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  none  the  less  his,  although  he  has  not  come  into  full 
possession.”” 

Of  what  is  the  Spirit  the  Earnest?  The  Scriptures  make 
it  clear.  All  the  future  blessings  of  God  are  assured  by  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  presence  is  our  guarantee. 
Our  inheritance,  our  salvation,  our  glory,  our  fellowship  with 
God,  our  likeness  unto  Him,  our  freedom  from  sin  and  its 
evils,  all  are  represented  in  the  token  payment  of  the  Person 
of  the  Spirit. 

4.  Fire. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  on  that  occasion,  “tongues  like  as  of  fire”  touched 
each  of  the  believers  (Acts  2:3).  This  was  a  work  never 
repeated.  The  context  does  not  indicate  definitely  what  the 
“tongues  like  as  of  fire”  represented.  From  other  Scrip¬ 
ture,  however,  it  appears  that  fire  is  typical  generally  of 
judgment  of  sin  and  sanctification  of  the  saint  (cf.  1  Cor. 
3:13).  It  is  used  of  judgment  on  the  lost  more  frequently 
than  in  reference  to  the  saved,  as  in  Acts  2:3.  It  may  be 
concluded  that  the  reference  to  fire  in  connection  with  the 
day  of  Pentecost  had  in  view  the  sanctification  and  prepa¬ 
ration  for  fellowship  and  service  necessary  for  the  ministry 
that  lay  ahead.  In  a  different  way,  Isaiah  experienced  such 
a  cleansing  and  preparation  in  his  call  to  service  (Isa.  6:6,  7). 

The  reference  to  baptism  by  fire  in  Mt.  3:11-12  appar¬ 
ently  is  not  connected  with  a  work  of  the  Spirit  at  any  time, 
referring  rather  to  the  purging  accomplished  by  Christ  Him¬ 
self  for  the  nation  Israel  at  His  second  coming,  and  by  ap¬ 
plication,  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  and  its  works  at  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ. 

6.  OU. 

In  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
frequently  found  in  this  type.  In  the  tabernacle,  the  pure 
olive  oil  which  kept  the  lamp  burning  continually  in  the  holy 

**Op.  cit.,  p.  242. 
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place  speaks  eloquently  of  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
revelation  and  illumination,  without  which  the  showbread 
(Christ)  would  be  unseen  in  the  darkness,  and  the  way  into 
the  holiest  of  all  would  not  be  made  plain  (Ex.  27:20-21). 
Oil  played  an  important  part  in  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  1-7). 
It  was  used  in  the  anointing  of  the  priests  and  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  8).  It  was  used  to  induct  kings 
into  office  (1  Sam.  10:1;  16:13;  1  Ki.  1:39;  etc.).  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  sacred  uses,  it  was  used  as  food  (Rev.  6:6), 
medicine  (Mk.  6:13),  and  even  as  a  means  of  commodity 
exchange  (1  Ki.  5:11).” 

The  instances  of  reference  to  oil  in  the  Old  Testament 
outnumber  those  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  to  Young’s 
Concordance,  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  refer¬ 
ences  to  oil  in  the  Old  Testament  and  a  dozen  instances  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  most  notable  being  Matthew  25:3-8; 
Hebrews  1 :9 ;  James  5 :14.  An  interesting  reference  is  John 
3:34,  speaking  of  the  Spirit  as  not  being  poured  out  “by 
measure”  on  Christ. 

From  the  various  uses  of  oil  in  the  Bible,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  oil  bespeaks  of  holiness,  sanctification,  revelation, 
illumination,  dedication,  and  healing.* 

6.  Seal. 

A  number  of  Scripture  references  indicate  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  constitutes  a  seal  of  the  believer’s  redemption  (2  Cor. 
1:22;  Eph.  1:13;  4:30).  The  Holy  Spirit  Himself  is  the 
Seal.  His  presence  is  of  great  significance,  entirely  apart 
from  His  ministries.  A  seal  by  its  nature  indicates  (1) 
security,  (2)  safety,  (3)  ownership,  (4)  authority.  F.  E. 
Marsh  adds  to  these  suggestions  that  (5)  “Among  men  a  seal 
signifies  a  finished  transaction”;  (6)  that  the  seal  constitutes 
a  mark  of  recognition;  (7)  that  the  seal  implies  secrecy  and 
(8)  obligation;  and  that  “the  seal  leaves  an  impression  upon 
the  wax  which  corresponds  to  it,”  i.e.,  is  evidenced  in  the 
life  of  the  believer.”  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  grace  of  God 


**Cf.  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  v.  s.,  Oil. 
^*Op.  cit.,  pp.  29,  33,  34,  36. 
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that  such  assurance  should  be  given  the  believer  in  this  age. 
Apart  from  other  blessings  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  significant  fact  that  He  in  all  the  wonder  of  His  Per¬ 
son  should  be  indwelling  the  saint. 

7.  Water, 

The  abundance  in  which  water  has  been  created  gives 
rise  to  a  variety  of  meanings.  That  it  is  used  typically  in 
reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  clear  from  John  4:14;  7:38- 
39.  In  the  former  instance  it  is  significant  of  eternal  life 
in  abundance;  in  the  latter  case,  it  indicates  the  unending 
blessings  flowing  from  His  Person  and  work,  the  meaning 
made  clear  by  the  use  of  the  term,  rivers  of  living  water. 
In  reference  to  the  Spirit,  then,  water  speaks  of  eternal  life, 
of  cleansing  by  washing,  of  the  unlimited  abundance  of  bless¬ 
ing,  and  spiritual  refreshment.  Water  in  the  form  of  dew 
may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  refreshing  work  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  midst  of  spiritual  darkness  (Gen.  27 :28;  Hos.  14:5). 

All  spiritual  references  to  water  do  not  necessarily  refer 
to  the  Spirit  directly.  In  the  flood  of  Noah,  it  speaks  of 
judgment  (cf.  fire,  Mt.  3:12).  It  is  used  to  represent  the 
written  Word  (Eph.  5:26).  In  the  plural,  it  sometimes  sig¬ 
nifies  distress  and  tribulation  (Psa.  69:2,  14).  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  allow  the  context  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in  all  of  its  occurrences. 

8:  Wind. 

Twice  in  the  New  Testament  the  Holy  Spirit  is  connected 
indirectly  with  wind  (John  3:8;  Acts  2:2).  The  references 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  manifold  in  that  the  very  word  for 
Spirit  is  variously  translated  wind,  breath,  air,  blast,  etc.,  as 
well  as  spirit.  All  instances,  of  course,  do  not  involve  typol¬ 
ogy,  but  the  connection  of  physical  life  with  spirit  is  inter¬ 
esting.  Expressions  like  the  breath  of  his  lips  (Isa.  11:4), 
and  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  (2  Sam.  22:16)  in  reference 
to  God,  while  anthropomorphisms,  connote  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  John  3:8  uses  the  word  for  spirit  to  represent  wind 
instead  of  the  more  common  word  (jtvevpa  for  dvepog).  It  is 
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the  only  case  in  the  New  Testament  where  it  is  so  used. 
Christ  seems  to  be  using  wind  as  a  type  of  the  Spirit,  even 
though  the  word  spirit  is  used. 

On  the  occasion  of  Pentecost,  a  “sound  from  heaven  as 
of  a  rushing  mighty  wind”  was  heard.  While  this  is  not 
explicitly  related  to  the  Spirit,  it  is  indicated  in  the  context 
that  the  wind  “filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting” 
(Acts  2:2),  and  that  “they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost” 
(Acts  2:4). 

From  the  various  uses,  and  from  the  nature  of  wind 
itself,  it  may  be  inferred  that  as  a  type  of  the  Spirit,  wind 
indicates  His  power,  His  invisibleness.  His  immaterial  nature, 
and  His  sovereign  purpose.  So,  unseen  by  the  natural  eye, 
He  may  be  observed  in  what  He  does.  His  movements  are 
not  governed  by  human  will.  His  power  is  uncontrolled  by 
human  invention.  His  sovereign  purposes  may  not  be  under¬ 
stood,  but  it  is  clear  that  all  is  according  to  an  infinite  plan. 
Dallas,  Texas. 


It  is  the  believer’s  privilege  ever  to  be  in  the  presence  of 
God.  He  has  been  introduced  thither  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  nothing  should  be  suffered  to  take 
him  thence.  The  place  itself  he  never  can  lose,  inasmuch  as 
his  Head  and  Representative,  Christ,  occupies  it  on  his  behalf. 
But  although  he  can  not  lose  the  thing  itself,  he  can  very 
easily  lose  the  enjoyment  of  it,  the  experience  and  power 
of  it.  Whenever  his  difficulties  come  between  his  heart  and 
the  Lord,  he  is  evidently  not  enjoying  the  Lord’s  presence, 
but  suffering  in  the  presence  of  his  difficulties. — Selected. 
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exegetical  studies  in  zechariah 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D. 

Introduction. 

If  any  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  has  come  in  for  un¬ 
deservedly  scant  attention,  it  has  been  the  minor  prophets. 
In  the  Hebrew  Testament  these  books  are  called  simply  The 
Twelve  and  form  a  part  of  the  o'^nnK  D'K'SJ,  the  latter 
prophets.  Among  the  major  messages  of  the  minor  prophets 
Zechariah  is  probably  pre-eminent.  He  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  of  the  postexilic  prophets.  In  the  introductory 
word  we  purpose  to  treat  the  book  from  several  angles. 

I.  The  Prophet  Zechariah. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Zechariah  very  little  is  known. 
His  name,  nnar  “he  whom  Jehovah  remembers,”  or  “Jehovah 
remembers,”  is  a  common  one  in  the  Scriptures,  for  more 
than  twenty  different  persons  in  the  Old  Testament  had 
the  same  name.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
our  prophet  with  Zechariah  mentioned  in  Isaiah  8:2,  but 
to  our  mind,  without  sufficient  evidence.  Like  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  he  was  of  priestly  lineage,  the 
son  of  Berechiah  and  grandson  of  Iddo  (1:1,  7).  He  was 
born  in  Babylon  and  with  his  grandfather  was  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  exiles  who  returned  to  Palestine  with  Joshua  and 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  12:4).  His  father  evidently  died  young, 
for  Zechariah  is  named  as  the  immediate  successor  of  Iddo 
in  the  priestly  office  under  Joiakim,  who  succeeded  Joshua 
(Neh.  12:12-16).  This  may  explain  why  the  prophet  is  called 
the  son  of  Iddo  in  Ezra  5 :1  and  6 :14.  (This  argument  cannot 
be  conclusive  in  itself,  because,  as  is  known,  there  is  no 
specific  word  in  Hebrew  for  grandson,  the  same  word  as 
for  son  being  used.)  Zechariah  began  his  prophetic  ministry 
in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  two  months  after 
Haggai,  his  contemporary  (cf.  Hag.  1:1  with  Zech.  1:1). 
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The  length  of  his  ministry  is  uncertain,  but  the  final  proph¬ 
ecies  of  the  book  are  of  a  later  period.  Jewish  tradition 
credits  him  with  being  a  member,  along  with  Haggai,  Mai- 
achi,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  of  the  Great  Synagogue;  but 
though  not  contrary  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  there 
is  no  clear  testimony  for  it.  It  has  been  inferred  by  many 
from  2:8  (Hebrew)  that  he  was  not  a  full-grown  man  at  the 
beginning  of  his  prophetic  ministry.  The  term  lyj  ,  youth, 
lad,  or  young  man,  does  not  mark  any  specific  age.  (Cf. 
Gen.  41:12  with  41:1,  46  of  Joseph  at  twenty-eight;  Benja¬ 
min  and  Absalom  had  households  of  their  own,  Gen.  43:8; 
46:21;  2  Sam.  18:5;  14:27.) 

II.  The  Historical  Background. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  prophecy 
we  do  well  to  note  the  historical  circumstances  surrounding 
the  ministry  of  Zechariah.  The  historical  background  fur¬ 
nishes  in  the  first  instance  the  reason  for  his  prophetic  labors. 
When  Cyrus  sent  forth  his  decree  in  636  B.  C.  (2  Chron. 
36:22,  23;  Ezra  1:1-4)  there  were  60,000  who  returned  from 
Babylon.  Their  enthusiasm  was  high  and  their  one  thought 
was  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  God  and  resettle  in  the  land. 
Immediately  they  began  to  work  and  in  the  second  month 
of  636  B.  C.  laid  the  foundation  (Ezra  3:11-13).  The  Samari¬ 
tans,  having  been  denied  participation  in  the  work,  began 
to  oppose  the  work;  and  succeeded  even  in  Cyrus’  reign 
(Ezra  4:5).  For  nearly  fourteen  years  the  work  was  at  a 
standstill.  In  621  B.  C.  Darius  Hystaspes  came  to  the  throne. 
The  prophets,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  assuming  that  the 
decrees  of  the  former  king  were  void,  aroused  their  core¬ 
ligionists  to  undertake  the  task  once  more.  The  work  went 
forward  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel; 
but  was  again  interrupted  by  the  inquiry  of  Tatnai,  the  Per¬ 
sian  governor  west  of  the  Euphrates,  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  work.  When  the  matter  was  referred  to  Babylon,  where 
search  brought  to  light  the  original  decree  of  Cyrus,  Darius 
confirmed  the  permission  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign. 
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thus  removing  all  outward  obstacles.  But  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  With  the  opposition  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  they  had  turned  to  the  pursuit 
of  their  affairs.  They  saw  in  the  hindrances  to  the  work  the 
hand  of  God  restraining  them  from  furthering  the  work. 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  arduously  sought  to  bring  the  people 
from  their  indifference.  God  prospered  them  in  this  min¬ 
istry,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  515  B.  C.,  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius’  reign  and  twenty-one  years  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  work  in  536  B.  C.  All  the  dates  in  Zechariah 
(1:1,  7;  7:1)  come  within  the  period  of  work  on  the  temple. 
It  would  be  untrue  to  suppose,  however,  that  all  his  earlier 
prophecies  were  directed  to  the  completion  of  the  temple 
alone.  Haggai’s  chief  purpose  is  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem¬ 
ple;  but  Zechariah  goes  farther,  beginning  where  his  older 
contemporary  had  left  off,  to  bring  about  a  complete  spiritual 
return  of  the  people  to  the  Lord.  The  historical  position  in 
the  second  to  the  fourth  years  of  Darius  supplies  the  back¬ 
ground  for  the  prophecies,  but  by  no  means  limits  the  scope 
or  interpretation  of  the  prophecies. 

III.  The  Style  of  the  Book. 

The  book,  often  called  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  makes  much  use  of  figurative  and  symbolical  language. 
At  times  its  statements  are  quite  brief  and  succinct.  What 
former  prophets  revealed  at  length,  Zechariah  epitomizes  for 
us  in  terse  sentences  or  even  clauses.  The  messages  of  the 
prophecy  are  given  sometimes  in  direct  prophetic  speech, 
sometimes  in  the  narration  of  visions,  and  sometimes  in  the 
setting  forth  of  symbolical  acts.  It  was  contended  at  one  time 
that  the  prophecy  reveals  the  marked  presence  of  Chalda- 
isms.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  general  agreement  that  the  He¬ 
brew  is  pure.  The  contention  that  Zechariah  was  indebted 
to  Persian  theology  for  his  presentation  of  truth,  such  as 
the  doctrine  of  angels,  has  been  proved  to  be  entirely  base¬ 
less. 
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IV.  The  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecy. 

We  heartily  concur  in  Dods’  pronouncement  that  “To 
interpret  prophecy  has  at  no  time  been  found  easy.”  Those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  will  know 
of  what  we  speak  when  we  distinguish  two  extremes  in  pro¬ 
phetic  interpretation:  (1)  There  is  the  critical  position.  The 
advocates  of  this  view  begin  with  their  fundamental  axiom: 
a  prophet  always  spoke  out  of  a  definite  historical  situation. 
At  the  most  they  allow  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  future 
fulfillment.  This  leads  them  to  a  fantastic  twisting  of  the 
prophecies  to  make  them  fit  the  age  of  the  prophet  or  the 
time  immediately  subsequent  to  it.  (2)  At  the  other  extreme 
is  the  position  taken  by  some  conservatives.  One  such  writer, 
in  speaking  of  the  prophecies  of  another  prophet  of  the  Old 
Testament,  claims  we  may  read  the  future  even  in  the  past, 
so  that  while  the  prophet  mentions  a  nation  of  the  past,  “we 
must  discern  one  of  the  future.”  After  this  fashion  they 
make  the  primary  sense  of  almost  all  prophecy  entirely  or 
principally  future.  This  destroys,  we  believe,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  prophet’s  message  for  his  contemporaries.  If  the 
prophecy  had  no  real  relation  to  the  prophet’s  generation, 
then  why  need  it  have  been  uttered  at  that  particular  time 
and  under  just  such  circumstances?  Let  us  illustrate  with 
the  prophecy  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  histor¬ 
ical  background  must  be  taken  into  account,  namely,  the 
Syro-Ephraimitic  coalition  against  Judah.  The  Messianic 
prophecy  uttered  in  verses  14  to  16  served  a  real  purpose 
to  the  nation  of  that  day.  But  it  was  not  thereby  exhausted. 
The  terms  of  the  prophecy  are  such  that,  although  it  min¬ 
istered  to  the  quieting  of  terror-stricken  Judah,  it  could  only 
be  fulfilled  in  a  future  coming  of  the  Messiah  of  Israel.  The 
critical  view  seeks  to  find  a  solution  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
with  the  birth  of  Isaiah’s  son  (8:3).  Such  an  interpretation 
would  serve  a  purpose  in  the  national  life  of  the  time — al¬ 
though  not  a  very  unusual  sign,  to  be  sure — ^but  how  well 
does  it  fit  with  the  content  of  the  prophecy?  It  does  not 
answer  the  demands  of  the  prophecy  at  all.  On  the  other 
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hand,  those  who  would  disassociate  the  prophecy  from  the 
historical  background,  cannot  explain  why  it  was  given  at 
just  that  time  and  what  good  was  accomplished  by  it  in 
Judah’s  plight.  Our  position  is  simply  this:  we  note  the 
historical  background  of  each  prophecy  and  relate  the  set¬ 
ting  to  the  message;  when  the  prophecy  cannot  thus  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  an  immediate  reference,  then  a  future  fulfill¬ 
ment  is  to  be  sought  for. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  Zechariah  specifically,  many 
have  been  the  complaints  as  to  its  obscurity.  Hengstenberg 
quotes  the  Jewish  commentator,  Abarbanel,  as  saying,  ‘The 
prophecies  of  Zechariah  are  so  obscure  that  no  expositors, 
however  skilled,  have  ‘found  their  hands*  (Ps.  76:6)  in  their 
explanations.”  From  Jarchi  he  gives  this  word,  ‘‘The  proph¬ 
ecy  of  Zechariah  is  very  abstruse,  for  it  contains  visions  re¬ 
sembling  dreams,  which  want  interpreting.  And  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  discover  the  true  interpretation  until  the 
teacher  of  righteousness  (the  Messiah,  Joel  2:23)  arrives.”' 
Although  Jerome  expressed  himself  similarly,  the  difficulty 
in  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  can  be  traced  to  a  sub¬ 
jective  cause;  for  the  book  is  so  full  of  the  portrayal  of  a 
Messiah,  other  than  they  have  pictured  Him  to  be. 

It  is  Hengstenberg  again  who  has  pointed  out  the  method 
of  a  sane  interpretation.  He  calls  attention  to  two  aids  for 
the  student  of  the  book:  ‘‘At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that,  although  the  obscurities  are  much  greater 
in  Zechariah  than  in  the  other  prophets,  on  account  of  the 
predominance  of  symbolical  and  figurative  language,  yet 
there  are  two  circumstances  which  facilitate  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  prophecies.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  prophetic 
book  in  the  study  of  which  we  can  obtain  such  decisive  re¬ 
sults,  from  a  careful  comparison  of  parallel  passages,  as  we 
can  in  that  of  Zechariah,  who  rested  so  much  upon  the 
prophets  who  had  written  before  him.  And,  secondly,  since 
he  lived  after  the  captivity,  his  prophecy  does  not  move  over 


Hengstenberg,  E.  W.,  Christology  of  The  Old  Testament,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  269. 
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nearly  so  extensive  a  field  as  that  of  his  predecessors/'’ 
Since  Zechariah  is  a  prophet  of  the  restoration,  much  that 
was  future  to  the  pre-exilic  prophets  is  now  history  for  him. 
Prophecies  of  future  glory  cannot  be  explained  as  the  return 
from  Babylon,  for  that  has  already  been  accomplished.  The 
restriction  of  the  sphere  of  the  vision  serves  to  diminish  the 
chance  for  error.  As  for  the  parallel  passages,  many  have 
pointed  out  the  evident  allusions  in  the  book  to  the  prophe¬ 
cies  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Micah,  Hosea,  Amos,  the  Psalms, 
and  Joel. 


V.  The  Importance  of  the  Book. 

If  the  prophecy  is  difficult  of  interpretation,  it  has  not 
lost  in  importance  thereby.  This  portion  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  is  so  important  in  the  realm  of  revealed  truth  that 
Luther  called  it  Der  Aushund  der  Propheten,  or,  the  model, 
pattern,  quintessence  of  the  prophets.  If  the  prophecy  be 
viewed  from  one  angle  alone — ^that  is,  its  contribution  to  the 
field  of  Messianic  prophecy — this  statement  will  be  seen  to  be 
well  substantiated.  Zechariah  seems  to  delight  to  give  in 
concise  and  epitomized  form  that  which  the  former  prophets 
set  forth  concerning  the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah  of 
Israel.  He  is  the  Epitomist  of  Messianic  prophecy.  Note 
the  fullness  of  his  word.  He  relates  the  Messiah  to  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  by  designating  Him  as  the 
Branch  who  will  remove  the  iniquity  of  the  land  in  one  day. 
He  is  also  the  Stone  upon  whom  there  are  wondrous  engrav¬ 
ings  conducive  to  its  beauty.  In  a  later  prophecy  Zechariah 
foretells  that  the  Branch  will  sit  as  priest  upon  His  throne, 
combining  in  Himself  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  offices;  and 
will  build  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  in  which  the  Gentiles  will 
have  their  part.  In  the  first  prophecy  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  book,  Messiah  is  seen  coming  as  King,  in  lowliness  yet  en¬ 
dowed  with  salvation,  to  speak  peace  to  the  nations  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  His  kingdom  universally.  The  prophet  foresees  the  Shep¬ 
herd  ministry  of  the  Messiah,  the  ingratitude  of  His  people  for 


’O^.  cit.,  p.  270. 
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His  service,  the  severing  of  relations  with  them,  their  con¬ 
temptuous  estimation  of  His  worth  at  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
His  deliverance  of  them  into  the  hands  of  a  foolish  shepherd. 
In  the  twelfth  chapter  Messiah  is  seen  returning  to  penitent 
Israel  who  look  upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,  mourning 
the  great  tragedy  of  their  national  history  in  rejecting  Him. 
Immediately  the  forgiveness  and  cleansing  of  Israel  are  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  fountain  opened  long  since  potentially,  but 
now  actually,  for  them.  The  last  prophecy  but  one  reveals 
the  Father  smiting  His  Equal,  the  Son,  and  scattering  the 
sheep.  The  concluding  Messianic  prophecy  predicts  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  for  the  rescue  of 
His  surrounded  and  beleaguered  people  in  Jerusalem,  this 
appearance  being  followed  by  the  consummation  wherein 
Jehovah  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth.  Where  else  in  all 
the  range  of  prophetic  revelation  can  we  find  such  abundant 
detail  concerning  Messianic  truth  in  such  small  compass  as 
here? 

But  that  is  not  all.  Our  prophet  has  much  to  say  of  the 
important  Day  of  Jehovah.  The  return  of  a  portion  of 
Israel  to  their  land  in  unbelief;  their  passing  through  the 
furnace  of  affliction  in  the  days  of  great  tribulation;  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  great  confederated  Gentile  powers 
in  the  last  days;  the  distress  of  Israel  and  their  turning  to 
the  Messiah ;  their  deliverance  through  the  visible  appearance 
of  their  King  Messiah;  the  fulfillment  by  Israel  of  God’s  in¬ 
tended  mission  for  them  wherein  they  are  a  kingdom  of 
priests  and  a  holy  nation,  leading  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God — these  events  are  all 
clearly  predicted  by  the  prophet  through  the  Spirit,  who 
knoweth  the  end  from  the  beginning.  We  can  do  no  better 
than  to  conclude  with  the  statement  with  which  Hengsten- 
berg  begins  his  comments  on  the  prophet  Zechariah :  “The 
Messianic  prophecies  of  Zechariah  are  only  second  to  those 
of  Isaiah  in  distinctness  and  importance.  In  this,  the  last 
prophet  but  one,  the  prophetic  gift  once  more  unfolded  all 
its  glory,  as  a  proof  that  it  did  not  sink  from  the  exhaustion 
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of  age,  but  was  withdrawn  according  to  the  deliberate  counsel 
of  the  Lord.”* 


VI.  The  Critical  Question. 

The  critical  question  with  reference  to  the  book  is  an  in¬ 
teresting,  important,  and  lively  one.  It  is  only  second  in  im¬ 
portance,  possibly,  to  the  critical  attack  on  the  Mosaic  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  authorship  of  chapters  40-66  of 
Isaiah,  the  Danielic  authorship  of  the  book  bearing  his  name, 
and  the  question  of  the  alleged  priority  of  Ezekiel  to  the 
Priestly  Code.  To  enter  into  all  the  ramifications  of  this 
vital  and  fascinating  problem  is  wholly  without  the  range  of 
our  purpose  in  this  introduction  to  the  book.  Those  who  are 
interested  can  find  ample  material  to  satisfy  them.*  The 
critics  deny  that  chapters  9-14  are  Zecharian;  conservative 
scholars  defend  the  Zecharian  authorship  of  the  whole. 
Among  the  former  are  Eichhorn,  Vatke,  Gesenius,  Driver, 
Knobel,  and  many  others ;  among  the  latter  are  Hengstenberg, 
De  Wette  (in  the  first  three  editions  of  his  Einleitung  he  took 
the  critical  position,  but  in  the  fourth  came  back  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  view),  Keil,  Kliefoth,  Pusey,  and  many  others.  Those 
who  reject  the  traditional  authorship  of  the  last  six  chapters 
are  again  divided  into  two  distinct  camps :  those  who  hold  to 
a  pre-exilic  date,  and  those  who  maintain  a  post-Zecharian 
date.  The  critics  differ  on  the  date,  some  assigning  it  to  the 
time  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  or  Hezekiah;  while  others 
contend  for  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  We  heartily  agree  with  Pusey  in  his  pronounce¬ 
ment  upon  the  critical  dilemma:  “Criticism  which  reels  to 
and  fro  in  a  period  of  near  600  years,  from  the  earliest  of 
the  prophets  to  a  period,  a  century  after  Malachi,  and  this  on 
historical  and  philological  grounds,  certainly  has  come  to  no 


^Op.  cit.,  p.  264. 

^Able  treatments)  of  the  subject  can  be  found  in  Baron,  D.,  The  Visions  and 
Prophecies  of  Zechariah,  pp.  261-282;  Pusey,  E.  B.,  Minor  Prophets,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  327-338;  Lange,  Commentary  on  Zechariah,  pp.  11-16.  For  a  cora- 
petent  discussion  of  the  critical  position,  see  Driver,  S.  R.,  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  344-355. 
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definite  basis,  either  as  to  history  or  philology.  Rather,  it 
has  enslaved  both  to  preconceived  opinions.”* 

The  critical  position  rests  on  several  arguments  of  which 
we  chose  the  three  most  weighty:  (1)  the  reference  in  Mat¬ 
thew  27:9,  10  which  assigns  Zech.  11:12  to  Jeremiah;  (2)  the 
contrast  in  style  between  the  two  parts  of  the  prophecy 
(chapters  1-8  and  9-14) ;  (3)  the  subject  matter  of  the  re¬ 
spective  parts.  Not  only  can  these  arguments  be  met,  but 
additional  proof  can  be  brought  forward  to  show  the  unity 
of  authorship  of  the  prophecy.  As  for  the  first  argument, 
the  Talmud  specifically  states  (Baba  Bathra)  that  Jeremiah 
was  arranged  by  the  Jews  in  their  canon  as  the  first  of  the 
prophets.  In  this  way  Jeremiah  lent  his  name  to  all  the 
prophetic  books,  and  Matthew  so  treats  it.  The  contrast  in 
style  can  be  explained  by  the  difference  of  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  This  argument  holds  good  for  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  and  other  attacked  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  Dr.  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  the  eminent  archaeologist, 
demonstrated  many  times.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
subject  matter  can  be  traced  to  the  critical  animus  to  predic¬ 
tive  prophecy.  With  them  this  is  ruled  out  beforehand  as  an 
impossibility,  because  it  is  supernatural.  Prophecy  is  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  place  of  history  written  post  eventum.  If  Zecha¬ 
riah  mentions  Greece,  and  he  assuredly  does  in  9 :13,  then  the 
prophet  is  not  speaking  predictively  of  the  future  conquests 
of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander  the  Great;  but  he  must,  of 
necessity  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  writing 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  chronicling  his  victories  around  the 
land  of  Palestine.  So  say  the  critics.  We  maintain  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  confine  or  restrict  the  Spirit  of  God  in  His  revela¬ 
tory  purposes.  If  He  cares  to  predict  an  event  three  cen¬ 
turies  off.  He  is  sovereign;  and  if  it  pleases  Him  to  foretell 
the  plan  of  God  a  millennium  before  its  materialization.  He 
is  just  as  sovereign.  We  emphasize  this  because  we  believe 
it  to  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  reverent,  acceptable  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Biblical  prophecy. 


*Op.  (it.,  p.  329. 
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But  we  suggested  that  there  are  lines  of  evidence  that 
definitely  point  to  the  unity  of  the  book.  We  turn  to  this 
briefiy.  Our  Lord  Jesus  received  all  The  Twelve  as  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  of  God,  and  from  Josephus  and  others  we  know  the  Book 
of  Zechariah  was  included  just  as  we  have  it.  Both  parts  of 
the  book  show  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  writings  of 
the  pre-exilic  prophets.  Both  divisions  contain  the  expression 
38^1  nayo  (7:14;  9:8)  which  occurs  besides  only  in  Ezekiel 
36:7,  and  there  it  is  not  the  identical  construction.  In  both 
sections  of  the  book  the  Messiah  is  referred  to  as  the  King 
of  Israel  whose  coming  brings  final  rejoicing  to  His  people. 
Throughout  the  book  the  whole  nation  is  referred  to  in  its 
specific  parts.  Compare  8:13;  2:2  (in  the  Hebrew,  for  the 
two  versions  divide  differently)  with  9:10,  13;  10:6;  11:14. 
In  both  portions  God’s  earthly,  temporal  gifts  are  offered  to 
Israel  for  obedience  (8:12;  10:1)  together  with  promises  of 
the  overthrow  and  utter  annihilation  of  Israel’s  foes  (2:4  in 
Hebrew;  14:12;  et  al.).  The  untenableness  of  the  critical 
view  and  the  definite  testimony  for  the  unity  of  the  book 
bring  us  to  the  inexorable  conclusion  that  the  prophecy  is 
post-exilic,  and  by  Zechariah  and  none  other. 

VII.  The  Plan  of  the  Prophecy. 

The  contents  of  the  book  may  be  summarized  as:  (1)  eight 
night-visions  (including  the  introduction  and  the  closing 
symbolical  act),  chapters  1-6;  (2)  two  answers,  chapters  7 
and  8;  (3)  two  burdens,  chapters  9-14.  Most  students  of  the 
prophecy  divide  it  into  four  divisions.  After  an  introductory 
admonition  to  return  to  the  Lord  (1:1-6),  the  prophet  relates 
his  eight  night-visions  seen  in  one  night,  concluding  with  a 
symbolical  act  and  its  prophetic  import  (1:7-6:16).  In  reply 
to  the  question  put  by  the  deputation  from  Bethel  relative  to 
the  continuance  of  the  fasts,  Zechariah  answers  both  nega¬ 
tively  and  positively  (7  and  8).  At  a  later  time  the  prophet 
delivers  two  burdens  from  his  ideal  (not  actual)  standpoint  of 
the  victories  of  Alexander,  bringing  us  up  to  the  consummation 
of  all  things  prophetic,  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  the 
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times  (9-14).  In  the  night-visions  it  is  necessary  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  although  the  prophet  begins  from  his  actual  stand¬ 
point  (the  time  of  the  restoration  from  Babylonian  Cap¬ 
tivity),  he  goes  on  to  the  very  end  of  God’s  dealings  with 
Israel  and  the  Gentiles.  The  main  objective  of  the  prophet, 
throughout  the  visions  and  burdens,  and  indeed  even  in  the 
answers  to  the  questions  about  fasts,  is  to  console  and  com¬ 
fort  weary  and  worn  Israel.  May  God  by  His  blessed  Spirit 
give  us  full  and  satisfying  insight  into  this  rich  portion  of 
His  incomparable  Word. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-Septemher  Number,  19A0) 


God  has  a  written  word,  and  a  living  epistle.  The  one 
testifies  of  God,  the  other  manifests  Him.  That  both  may 
accord.  He  provides  abundantly.  We  have  a  Christ  raised 
from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  head  over  all  things  to  the  church;  a  Spirit  of 
life  to  quicken  the  members  into  the  power  of  the  risen  Head ; 
an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  that  we  may  know  all  things ; 
the  whole  armor  of  God,  wherewith  we  may  be  able  to 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one ;  a  promise :  “Ask, 
and  it  shall  be  given  you”;  a  power,  “Abide  in  me”;  a  father, 
“wy  Father”;  a  hope,  “I  will  come  again”;  an  inheritance, 
God. — Selected. 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  1  PETER 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  presence  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  of  a 
writing  from  the  pen  of  Peter  satisfies  our  sense  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things.  If  anyone  of  that  celebrated  company  of  the 
Twelve  should  be  designated  for  such  an  honor,  it  would  seem 
right  that  Peter  be  named,  for  he  has  first  mention  in  every 
list  of  the  apostles  given  to  us,  and  his  eminence  is  supported 
by  what  the  Evangelists  tell  us  of  him  otherwise.  In  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  God  it  was  not  appointed  to  him  to  be  the  author  of 
one  of  the  Gospels,  though  even  here  tradition  and  criticism 
unite  in  seeing  his  vigorous  personality  behind  the  Gospel 
according  to  Mark ;  however,  the  two  epistles  which  bear  his 
name  constitute  a  rich  legacy  to  the  people  of  God. 

Doubtless  the  Church  would  value  any  message  from  this 
prince  of  apostles,  but  a  document  which  has  the  double 
value  of  reflecting  the  life  progress  of  its  author  and  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  need  of  the  readers  at  a  crucial  time,  and 
serving  both  ends  by  stressing  one  theme,  must  have  im¬ 
pressed  the  early  Church  as  a  special  treasure.  Peter’s 
career  as  an  apostle  has  three  well-defined  stages,  which  are 
represented  by  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  his  first  Epistle,  re¬ 
spectively.  In  the  first,  he  was  puzzled  by  Jesus*  references 
to  His  death  and  subsequent  resurrection,  and  openly  con¬ 
tested  with  the  Master  the  propriety  of  entertaining  such 
thoughts  of  His  future.  In  the  second  stage,  which  really 
began  with  the  resurrection  and  continued  throughout  the 
ministry  assigned  to  Peter  in  the  early  chapters  of  Acts,  he 
learned  from  the  risen  Savior  through  the  medium  of  an 
illuminated  Old  Testament  the  necessity  for  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  sufferings  and  the  glory  as  they  applied  to 
the  Messiah.  He  ceased  to  wonder  what  the  resurrection 
might  mean  in  reference  to  Christ,  and  proclaimed  it  un¬ 
ceasingly  as  the  vindication  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth  and  the  ground  of  His  heavenly  exaltation  as  Lord  and 
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Christ.  In  the  third  stage,  Peter  has  a  more  fully  developed 
doctrine  of  Christ’s  work  in  death  and  resurrection;  in  addi¬ 
tion,  he  presents  the  experience  of  the  believer  as  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  that  of  Christ  in  both  respects.  By  His  death, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  became  not  only  our  Savior,  but  our 
Example  of  endurance  under  trial;  by  His  resurrection  He 
became  the  ground  of  our  hope  for  an  everlasting  inheri¬ 
tance  in  glory. 

That  1  Peter  really  belongs  to  the  writer  whose  name  it 
bears  was  unquestioned  in  the  early  Church.  Eusebius  in¬ 
cluded  it  in  his  list  of  undisputed  writings,  and  indicated 
that  prominent  churchmen  who  lived  early  in  the  second 
century  received  it  and  used  it  as  a  work  of  Peter.  The 
omission  of  the  epistle  from  the  canon  of  Muratori  cannot 
therefore  be  regarded  as  serious,  especially  since  the  text  of 
the  latter  document  is  fragmentary  and  apparently  corrupt 
in  places.  The  earliest  testimony  for  1  Peter  comes  from 
2  Peter  3 :1.  *‘This  is  now,  beloved,  the  second  epistle  that  I 
write  unto  you.”  It  makes  no  difference  for  the  moment 
what  one  thinks  about  the  genuineness  of  2  Peter.  The  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  that  this  document  purports  to  come  from 
Simon  Peter,  and  the  reference  to  an  earlier  work  clearly 
presupposes  such  an  assured  acceptance  of  it  by  the  readers 
as  not  even  to  necessitate  a  statement  of  description  to 
identify  it  in  their  minds. 

Internal  considerations  also  are  favorable  to  Petrine  au¬ 
thorship.  The  tw’o  words  addressed  to  Peter  by  the  Lord,  the 
one  before  the  cross  and  the  other  after  it,  find  an  ample 
fulfillment  in  this  letter.  In  Luke  22 :32  the  Master  bade  him 
strengthen  his  brethren  when  he  should  be  turned  again  from 
the  folly  into  which  Satan  was  leading  him.  This  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  letter  we  are  considering,  and  the  very 
form  of  the  benediction  (5:10)  emphasizes  it.  The  other 
word  from  Christ,  spoken  after  the  resurrection,  commis¬ 
sioned  Peter  to  feed  His  sheep.  Surely  it  is  not  accidental 
that  in  writing  to  Christian  brethren,  this  apostle  should 
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think  of  them  in  terms  of  sheep  (2:26;  5:2,  3)  and  their  lead¬ 
ers  as  shepherds  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Shepherd 
(6:2-4). 

Peter  was  in  Babylon  (6:13)  at  the  time  of  writing.  There 
were  two  well-known  sites  by  that  name,  one  in  Egypt  and 
the  other  in  the  Euphrates  valley.  The  only  thing  that  is 
favorable  to  the  Egyptian  location  is  the  mention  of  Mark  in 
the  same  verse,  his  name  being  coupled  by  tradition  with  the 
early  fortunes  of  the  church  in  Alexandria.  However,  there 
is  no  tradition  favoring  a  residence  of  Peter  in  Eg3rpt,  and  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  phase  in  his  life  could  drop  out  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  church  if  it  had  really  existed.  The 
more  famous  Babylon  to  the  east  remains  as  the  logical  place 
of  writing,  but  the  identification  is  embarrassed  by  the 
absence  of  ancient  testimony  to  any  labor  by  the  apostle  Peter 
in  that  section.  In  view  of  this  deficiency,  many  scholars 
incline  toward  understanding  Babylon  in  the  mystical  sense 
which  it  bears  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  It  is  hardly  an 
argument  against  this  position  that  1  Peter  would  then  have 
to  be  dated  later  than  the  Apocalypse,  as  being  dependent 
upon  it,  for  this  is  unnecessary,  since  there  is  no  proof  that 
John  is  making  use  of  the  term  in  the  mystical  sense  for  the 
first  time.  The  expression  may  have  been  current  among 
Christians  for  years  and  have  been  utilized  by  John  as  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  to  his  purpose  just  because  its  former  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  minds  of  Christians  would  make  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  prophetic  picture  all  the  more  understandable. 
Mystical  Babylon  must  be  taken  in  6:13  as  a  reference  to 
Rome,  the  counterpart  in  apostolic  times  of  that  more  ancient 
economy,  both  political  and  religious,  which  had  subdued  the 
people  of  God  and  sought  to  conform  their  worship  to  fit  into 
the  deification  of  the  ruling  monarch.  Babylon  lived  again 
in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  fiery  furnace  was  not  far  away 
when  Peter  wrote;  a  mild  form  of  persecution,  precursor  of 
severer  trials,  was  even  then  in  effect,  though  largely  of  popu¬ 
lar  rather  than  official  origin. 

The  identification  of  Babylon  with  Rome  is  favored  by  the 
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reports  of  the  early  fathers  concerning  Peter’s  residence  in 
Rome  late  in  his  life,  terminating  in  his  martyrdom  under 
Nero  sometime  between  64  and  67  A.D.  From  this  vantage 
point,  able  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  Roman  sentiment  toward 
the  Christians  generally,  he  was  in  position  to  write  with  a 
broad  background  of  understanding  concerning  the  plight  of 
believers  everywhere  (5:9)  and  the  best  course  to  pursue  in 
meeting  such  opposition  as  arose.  Protestant  writers  used  to 
be  loath  to  grant  that  Peter  ever  set  foot  in  Rome,  fearing 
that  such  an  admission  would  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Papacy  with  its  claim  that  Peter  had  founded  the  see  of 
Rome,  acting  as  bishop  of  the  church  in  that  place  and  set¬ 
ting  in  motion  the  apostolic  succession  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
Roman  theory.  However,  residence  in  Rome  is  one  thing; 
the  relation  of  Peter  to  the  Roman  church  as  asserted  by  the 
Papacy  is  quite  another.  The  fact  is  that  the  bishops  of  the 
church  at  Rome  were  not  designated  at  first  as  successors  to 
Peter,  but  as  successors  to  the  apostles.  Paul  was  rightfully 
kept  in  view  as  being  at  least  equally  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  church  in  that  area.  We  need  not  doubt 
the  tradition  of  Peter’s  residence  in  Rome ;  we  need  not  doubt, 
either,  the  report  of  Peter’s  connection  with  the  Roman 
church  from  the  earliest  sources,  as  distinct  from  the  later 
claims  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

If  Babylon  be  identified  with  Rome,  the  problem  must  be 
faced  as  to  how  Peter  could  ignore  Paul  and  fail  to  mention 
him  in  the  letter.  This  problem  might  exist  no  matter  what 
the  place  of  writing  be,  inasmuch  as  Paul  had  opened  most 
of  the  regions  to  the  gospel  which  are  included  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  epistle,  but  it  is  accentuated  if  Peter  be  writing 
from  Rome,  where  Paul  had  been  a  prisoner  of  the  empire 
and  where  he  had  greatly  assisted  the  local  church.  The 
absence  of  any  reference  to  Paul  is  probably  to  be  explained 
on  the  ground  that  Paul  had  been  released  from  confinement 
and  was  in  the  far  west,  realizing  an  ambition  stated  in  his 
letter  to  the  Romans.  In  the  absence  of  Paul,  Peter  would 
feel  all  the  more  keenly  his  responsibility  to  speak  a  word  of 
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comfort  and  admonition  at  a  critical  time  in  the  life  of  those 
churches  which  he  knew  to  be  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  his 
brother  apostle. 

The  purpose  of  1  Peter  is  to  bring  comfort  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  those  who  are  suffering  for  Christ’s  sake.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  precise  nature  of  those  sufferings,  there  are  divergent 
views.  One  position  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Christians  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  letter  were  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  authorities,  so  that  the  persecution  was  official,  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Name  of  Christ  being  sufficient  cause  for  pun¬ 
ishment  with  death.  Since  such  a  state  of  affairs  existed  in 
Asia  Minor  toward  the  close  of  the  first  century  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second,  but  not  at  the  time  of  Nero,  those 
who  view  the  persecution  in  this  light  must  give  up  the 
Petrine  authorship  of  the  epistle  or  question  the  date  for  the 
death  of  Peter  in  the  late  sixties.  Neither  course  commends 
itself.  When  the  statements  of  the  epistle  are  examined 
closely,  they  are  found  to  yield  a  picture  of  persecution  which 
falls  short  of  an  official  governmental  campaign  against  the 
Christian  movement.  Zahn  says  pointedly,  ^‘Nowhere  in  the 
epistle  is  there  the  slightest  hint  of  bloody  martyrdoms,  nor 
even  of  imprisonment  and  the  confiscation  of  property.  Nor 
is  anything  said  about  judges  before  whom  they  were  brought, 
acts  of  worship  which  they  were  commanded  to  perform,  and 
recantations  under  the  pressure  of  persecution.’”  The  terms 
which  are  used  to  describe  the  attacks  indicate  that  these 
were  in  the  realm  of  false  accusation — reviling,  reproach,  evil 
speaking  and  the  like.  Evidently  the  pagans  found  some¬ 
thing  objectionable  in  the  manner  of  life  of  Christians,  and 
attributed  it  to  their  relation  to  Christ  (4:14,  16).  No  doubt 
they  resented  the  exclusiveness  of  believers,  their  avoidance 
of  much  of  the  social  life  of  the  day  which  was  so  bound 
up  with  idolatrous  worship;  in  a  word,  their  other-worldli- 
ness.  Peter’s  counsel  as  to  the  most  effective  way  of  com¬ 
batting  this  slanderous  attack  is,  generally  speaking,  two¬ 
fold.  On  the  negative  side,  they  must  not  fight  fire  with  fire. 


Intro,  to  the  N.  T.,  Vol.  II,  p.  180. 
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When  reviled,  they  must  not  revile  in  return,  but  follow  the 
example  of  their  Lord  (2:23).  On  the  positive  side,  they  are 
to  convince  and  shame  their  adversaries  by  their  upright 
manner  of  life  in  Christ  (3:16). 

The  teaching  concerning  the  attitude  of  believers  toward 
the  state  (2:13-17)  seems  clearly  to  presuppose  that  the  state 
at  that  time  was  fulfilling  in  most  places  its  calling  as  a 
divine  institution  in  a  more  or  less  acceptable  manner.  The 
language  closely  resembles  Paul’s  paragraph  in  Romans  13, 
at  a  time  when  the  state  was  protecting  Christians  against 
unjust  charges  and  was  prepared,  as  in  Paul’s  own  case,  to 
dismiss  cases  in  which  the  accusation  rested  solely  upon  re¬ 
ligious  grounds  and  did  not  involve  sedition  or  some  form  of 
offence  which  might  imperil  the  state.  That  Peter  could  use 
such  roseate  langauge  concerning  the  state  and  counsel  un¬ 
qualified  subjection  to  it  on  the  part  of  believers  at  a  time 
when  the  government  was  instituting  an  organized  persecu¬ 
tion  against  the  faith  is  incredible,  especially  in  the  light  of 
Peter’s  own  conviction  expressed  many  years  before,  “We 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men”  (Acts  5:29).  One  is 
obliged  to  conclude  that  the  source  of  the  trials  of  these 
Christians  lay  elsewhere,  in  the  pagan  population.  Simply 
because  they  did  not  result  in  loss  of  possessions  or  forfeiture 
of  life,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  trials  were  easily 
endured.  Misrepresentation  and  ridicule  cut  deeply,  particu¬ 
larly  when  they  come  from  neighbors  and  erstwhile  friends. 

Some  other  questions  regarding  1  Peter  might  be  dealt 
with  here  in  a  preliminary  way,  but  rather  than  prolong  the 
introductory  material,  we  propose  to  plunge  into  the  exegeti¬ 
cal  study  and  treat  remaining  problems  as  they  present  them¬ 
selves  in  the  text  of  the  epistle. 

I.  Salutation.  1:1,  2. 

The  writer  greets  his  readers  by  his  name  n^xQo;,  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  name  Cephas  which  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Lord  (Jn.  1:42).  This  name  fitted  his  apos¬ 
tolic  position  far  better  than  the  personal  name  Simon.  In 
2  Peter  1:1  Simon  Peter  occurs,  a  delicate  indication  of  the 
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genuineness  of  the  second  epistle,  since  a  forger  would 
naturally  follow  the  mode  used  by  the  writer  of  the  first 
epistle.  Paul’s  usual  designation  for  the  apostle  of  the  cir¬ 
cumcision  is  Cephas,  the  Aramaic  name.  Hort  suggests  that 
this  use  “appears  to  have  its  motive  in  indirect  references  to 
the  words  of  Palestinian  opponents.”  This  is  substantiated 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  references  are  in  controversial 
passages.  Peter  writes  as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  with 
full  authority  for  every  word.  Other  terms  occur  in  6:1, 
elder,  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  partaker  of  the 
coming  glory. 

A  survey  of  the  epistles  will  show  that  there  is  consider¬ 
able  discrimination  employed  in  the  use  of  divine  names,  and 
especially  in  those  used  of  the  Son.  In  calling  himself  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  Peter  is  using  the  historical  approach. 
His  first  contact  with  the  Savior  was  in  the  days  of  His  flesh, 
when  He  bore  the  name  Jesus,  signalizing  the  incarnation  and 
its  mission.  The  resurrection  proved  Him  to  be  the  Christ 
(Acts  2:36),  though  He  could  be  appropriately  addressed  in 
that  capacity  before  He  rose  from  the  dead.  Paul’s  fondness 
for  the  reverse  order,  Christ  Jesus',  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  personal  contact  with  the  Savior  when 
He  was  upon  the  earth.  When  he  did  come  to  know  Him,  he 
necessarily  apprehended  Him  as  the  Christ,  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  glory  following  the  resurrection  and  ascension. 
Paul’s  approach  to  the  person  of  Jesus  was  from  the  glorified 
state  back  to  the  earthly,  while  the  original  apostles  thought 
in  terms  of  the  historical  order  due  to  their  personal  associa¬ 
tion  with  Jesus  in  the  flesh. 

As  the  readers  come  into  view,  what  a  contrast  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  first  two  descriptive  words !  As  the  elect,  they 
are  literally  the  called-out  ones,  chosen  from  the  mass  of 
men  by  God’s  sovereign  will;  yet  that  calling  does  not  take 
them  away  from  the  world ;  but  rather  gives  them  the  char¬ 
acter  of  pilgrims,  ever  on  the  march  toward  their  heavenly 
home,  but  ever  bound  to  minister  to  those  around  them  as 
they  go.  This  word  rendered  strangers  means  those  who 
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dwell  alongside  the  people  who  make  their  home  here  and 
who  are  at  home  here,  knowing  no  other.  The  word  has  the 
thought  of  temporary  residence,  with  a  home  elsewhere.  The 
thought  is  closely  allied  to  the  Pauline  expression  **ambas- 
sadors  for  Christ”  (2  Cor.  6:20).  Other  occurrences  of  the 
word  are  in  2:11  and  in  Hebrews  11:13. 

Now  comes  the  more  explicit  placing  of  the  readers  in 
their  local  setting.  They  belong  to  the  AiaojioQd  of  five  Roman 
provinces  located  in  what  is  now  commonly  called  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  north  of  the  Taurus  range.  This  expression 
raises  several  questions.  Before  scrutinizing  them,  it  would 
be  well  to  appreciate  that  this  description  excludes  1  Peter 
from  the  category  of  catholic  epistles,  strictly  speaking, 
though  it  is  included  among  them  in  any  broad  classification. 
Our  epistle,  as  to  its  nature,  stands  between  Galatians,  in¬ 
tended  for  a  group  of  churches  in  a  certain  area,  and  1  John, 
for  example,  intended  for  all  believers  without  reference  to 
location  or  condition,  at  least  so  far  as  the  address  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Largely  on  the  strength  of  the  word  AiaojioQd,  which  had 
been  used  by  James  (1:1)  for  Christian  Jews  outside  the  holy 
land,  early  expositors  took  it  for  granted  that  Peter  wrote  to 
the  same  class  of  people,  and  they  found  certain  things  in 
the  epistle  which  seemed  to  support  the  theory,  such  as  the 
large  use  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Old  Testament  back¬ 
ground  in  general.  This  position,  however,  cannot  be  sus¬ 
tained,  either  from  the  epistle  itself  or  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  church  in  Asia  Minor.  The  emphasis  in 
the  readers'  position  as  dispersed  ones  does  not  lie  in  their 
being  scattered  out  from  some  central  point  on  the  earth,  such 
as  Jerusalem,  for  that  thought  is  nowhere  developed;  but  the 
conception  is  rather  of  their  being  scattered  out  over  the 
earth,  with  heaven  as  their  rallying  point.  Peter’s  use  of 
the  word  Dispersion  is  not  strictly  analogous  to  the  usage  in 
James;  for  in  the  latter  case  the  definite  article  is  used. 
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whereas  in  the  former  it  is  omitted.  The  conception  of  dis¬ 
persion  is  utilized  without  identifying  it  with  the  famous 
illustration  in  the  life  of  Judaism. 

Several  indications  in  the  epistle  point  to  Gentiles  as  the 
readers.  In  1 :14,  Peter  recalls  their  former  lusts  and  traces 
them  to  ignorance,  an  ignorance  which  is  strikingly  similar 
to  that  which  is  definitely  stated  in  Ephesians  4:17-19  to  be 
Gentilic.  In  2:9,  10,  in  a  passage  replete  with  statements 
from  the  Old  Testament,  the  readers  of  the  epistle  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  terms  which  had  been  formerly  applied  to  Israel, 
indicating  that  they  had  come  into  the  place  of  favor  and 
blessing  once  occupied  by  that  nation.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  they  have  permanently  supplanted  Israel.  The  point  of 
view  is  the  same  as  that  developed  by  Paul  in  Romans  11. 
The  tenth  verse  is  particularly  important,  for  it  teaches  that 
these  Christians  were  formerly  outside  the  pale  of  covenant 
blessing,  but  are  now  God’s  people.  Some  expositors  see  in 
this  merely  a  return  to  God’s  favor  on  the  part  of  Jews  by 
virtue  of  their  becoming  Christians,  as  Israel  in  Hosea  was 
Lo-ammi  for  a  time,  but  with  the  prospect  of  restoration, 
when  they  could  be  called  again  Ammi,  the  people  of  God. 
However,  this  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  situation,  to 
which  Zahn  calls  attention  when  he  writes,  ^'Unlike  the  de¬ 
generate  Israel,  they  were  not  deprived  of  the  rank  of  the 
people  of  God  after  having  once  had  it,  but  before  their  con¬ 
version  were  not  yet  a  people  at  all.”  The  passage  really 
supports  the  view  that  the  readers  are  Gentiles.  Equally 
vital  as  an  aid  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  4:3,  4, 
wherein  the  pre-Christian  state  of  these  believers  is  outlined, 
consisting  of  gross  sins  such  as  the  Jews  despised  in  their 
Gentile  neighbors,  and  including  idolatry.  This  one  item 
should  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  issue,  since  the  Jews  had 
been  cured  of  idolatry  during  the  Babylonian  captivity.  It 
is  to  be  granted  that  there  are  refinements  of  idolatry:  Paul 
puts  covetousness  into  this  category;  yet  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  idolatry  is  to  be  understood  in  1  Peter  4:3  in  any 
other  light  than  its  obvious  meaning. 
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Turning  to  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor,  we 
have  as  ^ur  sources  the  Pauline  letters  and  the  book  of  Acts. 
Of  the  five  districts  mentioned  in  1  Peter  1:1,  we  have 
record  of  Paul’s  ministry  in  two,  namely  Galatia  and  Asia. 
Luke  makes  it  clear  that  Paul  and  his  companions  were  doing 
pioneer  work  in  these  places  rather  than  follow-up  work. 
The  letters  to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians  certainly  show 
that  the  readers  were  Gentiles  in  the  main.  Since  it  is  known 
that  the  proportion  of  Jews  in  the  other  districts,  Pontus, 
Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia,  was  less  than  in  Galatia  and  Asia, 
the  chances  are  excellent  that  the  churches  in  those  districts 
too  were  largely  Gentile.  We  have  no  intimation  as  to  how 
these  three  provinces  were  evangelized.  Paul’s  helpers  may 
have  taken  the  initiative,  as  Epaphras  did  in  reaching  Colosse 
and  Hierapolis  in  the  province  of  Asia. 

We  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  word  Aiaojcopd  as 
Peter  uses  it  cannot  be  confined  to  Christian  Jews,  even 
though  some  of  them  were  doubtless  found  in  these  pre¬ 
dominantly  Gentile  churches.  The  Jewish  use  undoubtedly 
underlies  its  employment  by  Peter,  the  thought  being  that  as 
the  Jews  were  scattered  abroad  among  Gentile  peoples,  so 
Christians  are  found  here  and  there,  greatly  in  the  minority, 
among  the  non-Christian  populations.  The  way  has  already 
been  prepared  for  this  conception  by  the  word  jcapenifiifmoi; 
just  preceding.  The  whole  thought  is  well  rendered  by 
Weymouth.  “To  God’s  own  people  scattered  over  the  earth.’’ 

The  sections  mentioned  in  this  first  verse  include  an  area 
made  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  Bible  student  through  the 
accounts  of  Paul’s  missionary  labors.  One  item  of  interest 
in  connection  with  Bithynia  should  be  noted.  We  have  here 
the  evidence  that  this  province  received  the  gospel  during 
the  apostolic  age,  even  though  Paul  was  forced  to  pass  it  by 
on  his  second  journey,  being  forbidden  by  the  Spirit  to  enter 
it.  The  Spirit  saw  to  it  that  witnesses  did  reach  this  area 
later  on. 

There  is  no  proof  that  Peter  himself  had  evangelized  these 
regions.  In  fact,  such  a  notion  is  excluded  by  the  statement 
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in  1:12  to  the  effect  that  others  had  preached  the  gospel  to 
them.  Peter  stands  in  relation  to  these  churches  a|  a  well- 
known  figure,  a  leader  of  reputation,  revered  by  all,  one 
concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  every 
place.  The  decision  of  the  conference  in  Jerusalem  that  he 
should  go  to  the  circumcision  (Gal.  2:9)  was  not  intended  as 
an  ironclad  restriction  upon  his  activities  among  Gentiles, 
as  the  rest  of  the  second  chapter  of  Galatians  proves.  Just 
as  Paul  continued  to  preach  the  gospel  to  Jews  while  he 
wrought  in  the  Greek  cities  as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  so 
was  Peter  free  to  minister  to  Gentiles,  particularly  to  those 
already  Christian,  even  though  his  chief  sphere  of  labor  was 
in  districts  where  Jewish  Christians  predominated. 

Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  1940) 


We  sometimes  find  ourselves  carried  triumphantly  through 
the  heaviest  trials,  while  at  other  times  we  falter  and  break 
down  under  the  most  ordinary  dispensations.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  in  the  former  we  are  constrained  to  roll  our  burden 
over  on  the  Lord,  whereas  in  the  latter  we  foolishly  attempt 
to  carry  it  ourselves. — Selected. 
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JOB  AND  THE  NATION  ISRAEL 

Third  Study;  Face  To  Face  With  The  Lord 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  Jammry-March  Number,  1940) 

The  Book  of  Job  reveals  a  victory  but  it  is  not  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  man's  remarkable  reasoning,  nor  the  victory  of  su¬ 
perior  argumentation,  but  the  blessed  victory  of  faith  (13:15). 
This  triumph  was  not  won  in  a  moment  nor  by  one  leap,  but 
in  definite  and  progressive  stages.  When  the  last  words  of 
Job  are  given  in  chapter  31,  his  friends  are  still  of  their 
opinion  and  Job  is  still  of  his  conviction.  The  problem  is 
deadlocked,  as  it  were.  The  argument  of  the  book  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  32:1-3.  *'So  these  three  men  ceased  to  answer 
Job,  because  he  was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes.  Then  was 
kindled  the  wrath  of  Elihu  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite, 
of  the  family  of  Ram:  against  Job  was  his  wrath  kindled, 
because  he  justified  himself  rather  than  God.  Also  against 
his  three  friends  was  his  wrath  kindled,  because  they  had 
found  no  answer,  and  yet  had  condemned  Job.”  Then  Elihu 
comes  preparing  the  way  for  the  words  of  the  Lord  which 
follow.  We  take  his  words  as  appropriate  because  the  Lord 
utters  no  rebuke  of  him  later.  In  a  sense  he  is  the  answer 
to  Job’s  burning  desire  that  he  might  have  a  Daysman 
{mochiach,  lit.  an  umpire,  arbiter)  to  stand  between  God  and 
himself  (9:33). 

The  burden  of  Elihu’s  several  addresses  is  :  (1)  God  is 
infinitely  and  eternally  greater  than  man  in  power.  In  view 
of  this  it  behooves  man  to  be  in  a  place  of  submission  before 
his  Creator.  (2)  God  is  infinitely  greater  than  man  in  wis¬ 
dom.  He  has  no  need  to  detail  His  ways  and  plans  to  man, 
even  if  man  could  understand  them  (33:13).  Man  does  best 
when  he  awaits  God’s  solution  which  He  alone  can  give  and 
will  give  when  it  pleases  him.  (3)  God  is  infinitely  greater 
than  man  in  righteousness.  “Far  be  it  from  God,  that  he 
should  do  wickedness ;  and  from  the  Almighty,  that  he  should 
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commit  iniquity  ...  Yea,  of  a  surety,  God  will  not  do  wick¬ 
edly,  neither  will  the  Almighty  pervert  justice”  (34;10,  12). 
It  is  impossible  for  us  fully  to  conceive  how  sinful  it  is  for 
us  to  condemn  the  righteous  and  just  God,  or  seek  to  maintain 
our  righteousness  at  the  expense  of  His.  (4)  God  is  infinitely 
greater  than  man  in  His  tender  mercy  (Jas.  5:11).  If  we 
could  understand  the  heart  of  God,  we  should  be  convinced 
that  even  in  our  afflictions  which  He  permits.  His  heart  is 
most  tender  and  compassionate  toward  us.  After  these 
addresses,  God  Himself  appears.  But  He  is  not  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  for  He  is  responsible  and  amenable  to  none  of  His 
creatures. 


JOB  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD 

Neither  the  enemy  nor  the  critics  dealt  properly  with  Job 
and  his  problem;  that  remains  for  God  alone  to  do.  Job  had 
been  afflicted  inwardly  and  outwardly;  now  God  intends  to 
bless  him  inwardly  and  outwardly.  God  does  this  by  asking 
Job  well-nigh  one  hundred  questions.  (If  one  is  ever  in¬ 
clined  to  feel  quite  exalted  in  his  own  mind,  we  suggest  that 
he  read  through  these  questions.  It  is  a  most  beneficial  and 
deflating  experience.)  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Job  failed  in 
all  his  examination  questions.  But  the  result  was  blessed, 
nevertheless.  God  revealed  to  Job  the  omnipotence  and 
omniscience  which  are  God’s  alone.  Nowhere  in  the  Bible 
have  we  a  more  marvellous  delineation  of  the  majesty  and 
greatness  of  God.  This  revealed  to  Job  his  own  ignorance 
(and  of  earthly,  temporal  things  at  that).  Then  God  sets 
forth  the  impotence  of  Job.  This  was  not  done  to  show  Job 
that  His  ways  are  totally  inscrutable.  If  so,  then  why  appear 
at  all  in  this  problem  if  not  to  solve  it  Himself?  No,  the 
portrayal  of  the  frailty  and  weakness  of  Job  is  meant  to 
given  him  a  clearer  conception  of  the  glorious  nature  of  his 
Creator. 

Job’s  arguments  showed  that  he  had  an  imperfect,  or 
rather  an  incomplete,  view  of  God.  The  pivot  and  climax 
of  the  book  are  verses  5  and  6  of  chapter  42.  Job  says;  “I 
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had  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear;  but  now  mine 
eye  seeth  thee:  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes.”  This  is  the  height  of  the  piety  and  faith 
of  the  afflicted  one  when  brought  to  repentance.  Job's  right¬ 
eousness  was  real,  for  God  had  boasted  of  it  to  Satan.  But 
in  the  light  of  God  it  appeared  as  nothing.  Such  is  the  re¬ 
pentance  of  the  righteous.  He  might  try  to  clear  himself 
before  men;  before  God  this  was  impossible.  The  vision  of 
God  had  turned  hearsay  into  clear  vision.  Hearsay  is  that 
which  is  taught  us,  what  we  receive  by  tradition  or  instruc¬ 
tion,  what  might  be  termed  the  letter  of  the  truth.  (We 
dare  not  press  this  out  of  bounds,  for  Job  did  utter  words 
of  faith  and  truth  in  chapters  13  and  19).  Vision,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  view  which  is  unclouded,  undimmed,  un¬ 
trammeled  sight,  having  the  eye  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
knowledge  of  God.  That  Job  did  not  know  God  in  all  the 
perfection  of  His  Being  is  clear  from  the  view  of  God  that 
he  now  expresses.  It  is  direct  and  soul-searching  experiences 
together  with  the  realization  of  God’s  power,  majesty,  holi¬ 
ness,  love,  and  goodness  that  turn  hearsay  into  vision.  He 
sees  clearly  now  that  what  he  had  mistaken  for  the  seizure 
of  an  enemy  was  the  firm  grasp  of  a  friend,  and  what  he 
thought  was  the  weapon  of  a  foe  was  the  careful  and  skill¬ 
ful  physician  who  only  cuts  to  heal.  The  skilled  physician 
may  hurt,  but  he  does  not  injure.  Is  this  not  true  of  our 
God? 

By  God’s  appearing  to  Job  he  learnt  himself.  Once  hav¬ 
ing  seen  God  he  sees  himself.  He  sees  himself  in  all  his  im¬ 
purity.  When  the  seraphim  stand  before  God  they  veil  their 
faces  before  His  holiness.  When  Isaiah  saw  the  Lord  he 
saw  his  own  unclean  lips  and  said,  “Woe  is  me!”  When 
Paul  saw  Christ  he  fell  to  the  ground  as  dead.  When  Peter 
saw  Christ  he  said,  “Depart  from  me;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
0  Lord.”  When  John  saw  the  Lord  he  said,  “I  fell  at  his 
feet  as  dead.”  In  God’s  sight  all  our  comeliness  is  turned 
into  corruption;  in  His  purity  and  whiteness  all  on  earth  is 
polluted  and  blackness  of  darkness.  To  see  God  as  infinite 
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is  to  see  ourselves  as  finite.  To  see  Him  as  perfect  is  to 
bring  us  forcibly  to  our  imperfection.  To  know  Him  as  all¬ 
knowing,  the  summation  of  all  wisdom,  is  to  realize  our 
ignorance.  To  acknowledge  Him  as  right  is  to  own  our¬ 
selves  as  wrong.  To  view  His  holiness  is  to  be  smitten  with 
our  own  sin  and  contamination.  Submission,  contrition,  and 
humility  should  then  follow.  Job,  then,  comes  forth  with  a 
clearer  vision  of  God,  a  discrediting  of  self,  a  rejecting  of 
self-righteousness.  When  the  spiritual  and  the  inward  has 
been  cared  for,  then  God  showers  upon  the  patriarch  the 
temporal  and  the  outward.  He  becomes  the  channel  of 
blessing  through  his  intercession  for  his  friends  who  had  so 
grievously  maligned  him,  such  intercession  surely  a  humiliat¬ 
ing  thing  for  them.  “And  Jehovah  turned  the  captivity  of 
Job,  when  he  prayed  for  his  friends:  and  Jehovah  gave  Job 
twice  as  much  as  he  had  before.”  Job’s  enemy  dealt  ill  with 
him ;  his  friends  dealt  with  him  as  best  they  could ;  it  is  God 
who  ever  and  always  deals  best  with  us.  How  true,  then,  the 
words  of  the  apostle  James,  “ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of 
Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  [the  final  experience  that  came 
into  the  life  of  Job  by  the  Lord’s  command  and  direction] 
of  the  Lord,  how  that  the  Lord  is  full  of  pity,  and  merciful.” 

ISRAEL  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD 

That  blessedness  which  was  the  portion  of  Job  in  the 
presence  of  God,  meeting  Him  face  to  face,  will  be  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Israel  in  a  coming  day.  Zechariah  predicts:  “I 
will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications;  and 
they  shall  look  unto  me  whom  they  have  pierced;  and  they 
shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth  for  his  only  son,  and 
shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness 
for  his  first  born”  (12:10).  In  that  selfsame  time  “there  shall 
be  a  fountain  opened  to  the  house  of  David  and  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jerusalem  for  sin  and  for  uncleaness”  (13:1). 
Job,  looking  unto  God,  saw  his  own  undone  condition  and  was 
cleansed;  Israel  will  see  the  returning  Hope  of  Israel  and 
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will  be  fully  cleansed.  Then  shall  come  to  pass  the  words 
of  Jeremiah :  'Tn  those  days,  and  in  that  time,  saith  Jehovah, 
the  iniquity  of  Israel  shall  be  sought  for,  and  there  shall  be 
none;  and  the  sins  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  not  be  found: 
for  I  will  pardon  them  whom  I  leave  as  a  remnant”  (60:20). 
How  glorious  will  be  the  lot  of  God’s  ancient  people  when 
Israel  is  without  iniquity  and  Judah  without  sins!  By  the 
appearing  of  the  Lord  to  Job,  he  came  to  know  God  as  never 
before;  when  God  appears  to  Israel,  they  shall  know  Him 
as  never  before.  God’s  law  will  be  implanted  in  their  hearts 
after  such  a  fashion,  that  they  will  not  need  to  teach  their 
neighbor  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  for  they  shall  all 
know  Him  from  the  least  of  them  to  the  greatest  (Jer. 
31:31-34). 

By  coming  face  to  face  with  the  Lord  they  will  finally 
understand  and  know  themselves.  They  will  repent  in  deep 
sorrow,  mourning,  and  contrition.  They  will  throw  to  the 
bats  and  to  the  moles  all  their  vaunted  self-righteousness. 
As  with  Job,  their  former  knowledge  of  God  will  appear 
shallow  in  comparison  with  the  light  of  that  hour.  Job  was 
seeking  after  God  and  found  Him;  so  will  Israel. 

The  hour  of  Job’s  deliverance  was  one  of  the  most  intense 
pain,  and  mental  and  spiritual  anxiety.  Such  will  be  the 
case  with  Israel.  Regathered  and  settled  in  the  land,  the 
eyes  of  the  confederacies  of  the  Gentile  nations  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  her.  The  confederacy  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
that  in  the  south  of  Europe  (the  revived  Roman  empire  with 
its  ten  kingdoms),  that  of  the  kings  of  the  sun-rising,  and 
the  king  of  the  north  of  Palestine  will  sweep  down  upon  the 
defenseless  land  with  rapacity  and  avarice,  to  make  of  her 
a  spoil.  Zechariah  foretold  that  all  the  nations  would  be 
gathered  together  against  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  to  make 
war  with  her.  Israel  has  had  many  a  dark  hour  in  her 
national  history;  this  will  be  the  worst  of  all  and  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  them  all.  She  will  have  her  time  of  trouble  and 
trial  but  God’s  Word  is  sure  that  she  will  be  saved  out  of 
it  (Jer.  30:7). 
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Israel  will  then,  as  Job,  know  increased  prosperity  as 
never  before.  ‘‘Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited  as  villages 
without  walls,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  men  and  cattle 
therein  .  .  .  grain  shall  make  the  young  men  flourish,  and 
new  wine  the  virgins”  (Zech.2:4,  5;  9:16,  17).  That  will  be 
the  time  when  Israel  will  become  a  channel  of  blessing  to 
others.  First  Job  was  blessed,  then  his  friends  through  him. 
The  order  is  the  same  with  Israel  and  the  Gentiles.  As 
Psalm  67  puts  it:  when  Jehovah  blesses  Israel,  it  will  follow 
that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  will  fear  Him.  Israel  will 
enter  actually  into  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  original  purpose 
for  her — a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  (Exod. 
19:6,  6).  Ten  men  out  of  all  the  languages  of  the  nations 
shall  lay  hold  of  the  Jew  and  desire  to  go  with  him,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  God  is  with  him.  Job  is  a  wonderful  character; 
Israel  is  a  remarkable  people;  but  oh,  how  blessed  is  God 
above  all!  He  is  ready  to  forgive  and  pardon  and  receive. 
This  God  is  our  blessed,  daily  portion. 

The  problem  of  Job  is  solved;  that  of  Israel  will  be  too. 
Then  it  will  be  seen  that  afflictions  try  piety  as  well  as  in¬ 
iniquity.  Trials  develop  faith.  Hardships  lead  to  clearer 
views  of  God.  Tribulations  draw  the  soul  nearer  to  God. 
What  was  formerly  considered  an  unbearable  burden  is  seen 
to  be  an  abiding  blessing.  What  matters  it,  then,  if  God 
permit  us  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or 
allow  us  to  be  subjected  to  the  vitriolic  ministrations  of 
physicians  of  no  value,  as  long  as  at  the  end  of  it  all  we 
may  have  that  meeting  with  Him  face  to  face,  to  minister 
to  our  every  need?  Thrice  blessed  be  God  for  Himself  and 
for  His  all-sufficient  provisions! 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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GRACE  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  ROMANS 

By  Roy  L.  Aldrich,  Th.M. 

Introduction. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  Romans  has  a  peculiar 
and  unique  place  of  importance  in  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
Martin  Luther  wrote: 

*Torasmuch  as  this  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  a  light  and 
way  unto  the  whole  Scriptures,  I  think  it  meet  that  every 
Christian  man  not  only  know  it,  by  rote  and  without  any 
book,  but  also  exercise  himself  therein  evermore  continually, 
as  with  the  daily  run  of  the  soul.”' 

Here  Luther  calls  Romans,  “a  light  and  way  unto  the 
whole  Scripture.”  Others  have  expressed  the  same  thought 
by  calling  it  the  pivotal  or  foundational  epistle  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

After  the  fall  of  man  salvation  was  proclaimed  by  God 
in  the  promise  of  Gen.  3:16 — ^the  seed  of  the  woman  was  to 
bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.  As  the  history  of  fallen  man 
continues  in  the  Old  Testament,  God's  salvation  is  again 
and  again  proclaimed;  but  it  is  never  completely  explained. 
Job  desired  such  an  explanation.  He  asked,  ”How  should 
man  be  just  with  God?”  (Job  9:2).  Job  did  not  doubt  his 
own  salvation.  He  knew  he  was  saved  by  faith  and  de¬ 
clared,  “Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.”  Still 
Job  wanted  to  know  how  a  righteous  God  could  justify  sin¬ 
ners.  Job  believed  the  fact  of  salvation  but  he  wanted  to 
know  the  “how”  of  salvation. 

The  explanation  that  Job  desired  was  not  given  to  him, 
nor  was  it  given  to  any  other  Old  Testament  saint.  The  Old 

’Quoted  in  Romans,  W.  R.  Newell. 
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Testament  will  be  examined  in  vain  for  the  complete  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  “how”  of  salvation.  The  water  of  life  was  there 
for  every  thirsty  soul,  but  how  God  could  provide  it  for 
sinners  was  not  revealed. 

When  the  New  Testament  books  are  examined  in  their 
present  order,  the  answer  to  Job’s  question  is  not  immedi¬ 
ately  given.  The  four  gospels  present  a  fourfold  picture  of 
our  Lord,  and  tell  of  his  life,  death,  and  resurrection;  but 
these  gospels  still  do  not  explain  the  gospel.  In  them  God’s 
salvation  is  proclaimed  and  the  way  of  salvation  is  made 
clear,  but  the  complete  “how”  of  salvation  does  not  appear. 
The  book  of  Acts  is  a  transitional  book.  It  leads  out  of 
Judaism,  into  the  freedom  of  Christianity,  but  even  in  this 
book  of  evangelism  there  is  no  systematic  explanation  of 
the  gospel. 

Romans  is  next  in  the  New  Testament  and  here  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Bible  God’s  salvation  is  explained.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  is  found  a  systematic  unfolding  of  how 
God  can  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly.  The  books 
that  follow  Romans  in  the  New  Testament  are  built  upon 
it  as  the  foundation.  The  books  that  precede  Romans  in 
the  Bible  anticipate  Romans  for  their  completeness. 

Grace  Explains  the  Order  of  Doctrine  in  Romans. 

Orthodoxy  is  not  only  dependent  upon  faith  in  the  Bible 
but  it  is  dependent  upon  perceiving  the  correct  order  of 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Bible.  A  cart  and  horse  are  useful 
if  put  together  in  the  right  order,  but  everyone  has  heard 
of  the  proverbial  impasse  created  by  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Romans  presents  in  systematic  order  the  great 
doctrines  of  God’s  salvation.  The  general  division  of  Romans 
is  quite  familiar  to  every  Bible  student.  The  first  eight 
chapters  contain  the  doctrine  of  salvation  from  the  penalty 
and  power  of  sin.  The  last  five  chapters  (twelve  to  sixteen) 
contain  the  teaching  of  Christian  conduct  and  service.  Chap¬ 
ters  nine  to  eleven,  inclusive,  are  parenthetical,  explaining 
the  relation  of  the  gospel  to  Israel. 

President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  points  out  that  a  major 
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distinction  between  the  teachings  of  law  and  the  teachings 
of  grace  is  seen  in  the  varying  order  between  the  divine 
blessing  and  the  human  obligation. 

**When  the  human  obligation  is  presented  first,  and  the 
divine  blessing  is  made  to  depend  on  the  faithful  discharge 
of  that  obligation,  it  is  of  and  in  conformity  with  pure 
law.  When  the  divine  blessing  is  presented  first,  and  the 
human  obligation  follows,  it  is  of  and  in  conformity  with  pure 
grace.”* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  order  of  doctrine  in  Romans  is 
the  order  in  conformity  with  pure  grace.  The  first  eight 
chapters  of  Romans  present  the  divine  blessing,  while  the 
last  five  chapters  present  the  human  obligation.  This  is  the 
correct  order  of  doctrine  for  Christian  experience. 

Perhaps  the  most  prevalent  error  of  modern  religion  is 
an  error  in  the  order  of  Romans  truth.  Jude  speaks  of  cer¬ 
tain  false  teachers  of  the  last  days  as  “trees  whose  fruit 
withereth,  without  fruit,  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the 
roots”  (Jude  12b).  Such  teachers  are  evidently  those  who 
attempt  to  produce  the  fruit  of  salvation  without  the  root 
of  salvation.  They  are  those  who  attempt  to  initiate  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  with  Romans  chapters  twelve  to  sixteen  in¬ 
stead  of  with  Romans  one  to  eight. 

Romans  chapter  twelve  begins  with  a  gracious  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  surrender  to  God,  but  this  word  is  to  the  believer 
who  is  already  the  recipient  of  the  divine  blessing  of  sal¬ 
vation. 

“I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  ac¬ 
ceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service”  (Rom. 
12:1). 

It  is  evident  that  this  verse  introduces  us,  not  to  the 
beginning  of  Christian  experience,  but  to  what  should  be 
the  fruit  of  Christian  experience.  The  Oxford  Group  makes 
the  mistake  of  taking  this  as  the  starting  point  of  Chris¬ 
tian  experience.  Surrender  is  the  great  word  of  the  Buch- 
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manite,  but  God  cannot  be  pleased  by  the  surrender  of  an 
unregenerate  heart.  Faith  is  the  one  and  only  condition  of 
salvation  in  the  Bible,  and  not  surrender.  The  failure  of 
the  Buchmanite  is  a  failure  in  the  order  of  Romans  truth 
and  therefore  a  failure  to  understand  grace. 

Romans  12:3-8  presents  the  human  obligation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  service.  Many  believe  that,  if  they  try  to  serve  God 
according  to  this  pattern,  they  will  be  saved.  They  fail  to 
see  that  service  here  is  the  fruit  of  salvation,  not  the  means 
of  obtaining  salvation.  Romans  4:5  should  first  have  been 
studied  and  believed.  The  mistake  is  again  a  mistake  in 
the  order  of  Romans  truth,  which  is  the  order  of  grace. 

Romans  13:8-10  presents  the  human  obligation  to  the 
exercise  of  love.  The  writer  was  looking  at  a  Sunday  School 
Quarterly  sometime  ago,  which  contained  a  lesson  entitled, 
“Becoming  Children  of  God.”  The  lesson  referred  the  reader 
to  Matthew  22 :34-40  for  the  explanation  of  how  to  become  a 
child  of  God.  This  is  the  passage  in  which  the  Lord  points 
out  that  the  two  greatest  commandments  are  those  concern¬ 
ing  love  to  God  and  love  to  one^s  neighbor.  Love  is  clearly 
the  greatest  of  all  the  virtues,  but  to  teach  that  love  is  the 
condition  of  salvation  is  rank  heresy.  The  failure  is  in  put¬ 
ting  the  human  obligation  first,  instead  of  the  divine  bless¬ 
ing. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  order  of  doctrine 
in  Romans  is  the  order  of  grace.  The  divine  blessing  is 
first  and  the  human  obligation  follows.  This  is  the  pattern 
for  all  the  teachings  of  grace.  Only  infinite  grace  can  ex¬ 
plain  a  salvation  in  which  God  first  does  everjrthing  for  the 
sinner,  before  the  sinner  is  asked  to  do  anything  for  God. 

the  Doctrine  of  Sin  in  Romans  Excludes  Every  Remedy 

hut  Grace. 

When  Samuel  was  sent  to  the  house  of  Jesse  to  anoint 
a  king  over  Israel,  he  saw  first  the  attractive  son,  Eliab, 
and  thought,  “Surely  the  Lord’s  anointed  is  before  me.”  But 
the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel, 

“Look  not  on  his  countenance,  or  on  the  height  of  his 
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stature;  because  I  have  refused  him:  for  the  Lord  seeth  not 
as  man  seeth;  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance, 
but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart”  (1  Samuel  16:7). 

No  man,  unaided  by  inspiration,  could  ever  have  written 
Romans  1 :18  to  3 :20,  because  this  section  of  Romans  is  God’s 
picture  of  the  human  heart.  Man  would  look  on  the  outward 
appearance,  but  here  God  looks  on  the  heart  and  turns 
nature  inside  out. 

Romans  1:18-32  presents  God’s  picture  of  Gentile  sin 
and  apostasy.  The  apostasy  of  the  Gentile  world  after  the  time 
of  Noah  is  in  view.  The  nations  turned  from  the  true  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  which  they  possessed  in  the  beginning,  to  com¬ 
plete  apostasy.  The  apostasy  began  with  unthankfulness. 
It  developed  through  confidence  in  worldly  wisdom.  It  finally 
resulted  in  universal  idolatry.  See  Romans  1:21-23.  Those 
who  boasted  of  their  wisdom  ended  by  practicing  the  most 
foolish  thing  possible — ^idolatry.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  age,  which  boasts  of  its  wisdom,  will  also  end  in 
the  foolishness  of  idolatry.  Men  will  bow  down  to  the  image 
of  the  beast  described  in  Revelation  13. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Romans  the  Spirit  of  God 
turns  the  Jew  inside  out,  and  shows  that  on  the  inside  he 
is  no  different  from  the  Gentile.  The  verdict  for  the  Jew 
is  stated  in  Romans  2 :1 :  “Thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same 
things.”  The  Jew  is  not  saved  because  he  has  the  law.  He 
is  rather  condemned,  because  he  has  the  law  which  he  does 
not  keep. 

Romans  3:9-18  concludes  the  divine  picture  of  human 
nature  inside  out.  Here  it  is  shown  that  all  men,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  are  under  sin.  All  are  without  righteousness. 
All  are  without  spiritual  understanding.  All  are  even  with¬ 
out  spiritual  curiosity,  for  it  is  said,  “There  is  none  that 
seeketh  after  God.”  Such  a  sinful  character  results  in  only 
sinful  conduct.  To  sum  up,  God  sees  nothing  good  in  men, 
but  only  that  which  is  essentially  sinful  in  both  character 
and  conduct. 

What  hope  is  there  for  man  in  such  a  state?  The  law 
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only  condemns.  Good  works  cannot  be  produced.  Man’s  only 
hope  is  in  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God. 

In  a  Federal  court  room  the  judge  was  passing  sentence 
on  a  number  of  offenders  who  had  previously  been  tried 
and  found  guilty.  Each  one,  as  he  faced  the  judge  at  the 
bar,  was  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  before 
sentence  was  passed.  One  by  one  the  men  would  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  to  try  to  justify  or  excuse  them¬ 
selves.  Finally,  however,  one  man  faced  the  judge,  who 
said  simply:  ’’I’m  guilty.  Judge.  I  cast  myself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  court.” 

God  has  turned  human  nature  inside  out  in  Romans 
chapters  one  to  three,  in  order  that  men  might  say,  ”I  am 
guilty,  and  I  cast  myself  upon  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God.” 
If  men  were  logical,  this  is  what  they  would  do,  for  the 
doctrine  of  sin  in  Romans  has  excluded  every  possible  remedy 
except  grace. 

Grace  Is  God*s  Law  of  Salvation, 

Romans  3:21-31  is  the  very  heart  of  the  doctrinal  por¬ 
tion  of  this  important  epistle.  Here  is  found  the  explanation 
of  how  God  can  be  just  and  the  justiiier  of  the  ungodly. 
No  complete  exposition  of  this  passage  is  attempted,  but 
only  enough  is  said  to  indicate  the  relation  of  grace  to  this 
important  revelation. 

The  sinner  is  saved  by  receiving  the  righteousness  of 
God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Having  received  this  right¬ 
eousness,  the  sinner  is  declared  to  be  righteous,  or  is  jus¬ 
tified.  God  is  free  to  bestow  this  righteousness,  because 
Christ  has  paid  on  the  cross  every  demand  of  the  law  and 
of  the  character  of  God  against  sin.  Christ  is  therefore  the 
propitiation  or  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  this  explanation 
of  the  cross  shows  how  God  can  be  a  righteous  justifier  of 
sinners  who  believe  in  Jesus.  The  righteousness  of  God 
which  is  necessary  for  salvation  is  not  attained  by  keeping 
the  law,  but  is  received  by  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  not  a  right¬ 
eousness  to  be  achieved  in  any  way,  but  a  righteousness  to 
be  submitted  to  by  man.  In  Romans  10:3  Paul  points  out 
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that  the  tragic  failure  of  Israel  was  in  trying  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness,  instead  of  ^‘submitting  themselves 
unto  the  righteousness  of  God.” 

A  righteousness  which  cannot  be  earned,  or  merited,  or 
achieved,  is  necessarily  a  righteousness  which  has  its  source 
in  grace.  It  is  God’s  loving-favor  to  the  undeserving,  that 
is  the  fountain  source  of  justification.  This  is  the  clear 
declaration  of  Romans  3:24:  “Being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Grace 
is,  therefore,  God’s  law  of  salvation. 

Father  Abraham. 

After  the  original  apostasy  of  the  nations  described  in 
Romans  chapter  1,  God  began  to  reveal  Himself  anew  through 
Abraham.  An  unconditional  covenant  of  blessing  was  made 
with  this  man,  and  he  became  the  father  of  a  new  race. 
He  became  the  father  of  the  Jews,  but  he  became  also  the 
spiritual  father  of  all  who  would  believe,  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  He  became  the  pattern  man-of-faith  for  all  who 
would  believe,  after  him.  He  is  “father  Abraham”  to  be¬ 
lieving  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  believing  Jews.  Note  how  this 
truth  is  emphasized  in  Romans  four:  “Abraham,  our  fore¬ 
father,”  vs.  1;  “father  of  all  them  that  believe,”  vs.  11; 
“father  Abraham,”  vs.  12 ;  “father  of  us  all,”  vs.  16 ;  “father 
of  many  nations,”  vss.  17,  18. 

Having  established  that  Abraham  is  the  pattern  man  for 
salvation,  Paul  proceeds  to  show  that  the  righteousness  of 
Abraham  is  an  imputed  righteousness — the  same  kind  of 
righteousness  which  is  the  heart  of  the  gospel.  This  is  done  in 
five  steps:  (1)  By  recalling  Abraham’s  experience,  vss.  1-5. 
Genesis  15 :6  is  quoted  to  show  that  Abraham  received  an  im¬ 
puted  righteousness  by  believing  God.  This  righteousness  was 
not  the  just  reward  of  works  or  merit,  but  entirely  apart  from 
works  and  therefore  of  grace.  (2)  By  showing  that  the 
greatest  of  Abraham’s  seed,  David,  was  also  saved  by  an 
imputed  righteousness  apart  from  works,  vss.  6-8.  (3)  By 
showing  that  justification  is  apart  from  ordinances,  vss.  9-12. 
Abraham  was  justified  before  he  was  circumcised.  Thus  he 
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7omes  a  fitting  pattern  man-of-faith  for  the  uncircum- 
.^d  as  well  as  the  circumcised.  (4)  By  showing  that  jus¬ 
tification  is  apart  from  the  law,  vss.  13-16.  Heirship  to  the 
promise  of  blessing  is  of  faith  by  grace,  in  order  that  the 
promise  might  be  sure.  It  is  the  principle  of  grace  and  of 
grace  alone,  that  can  make  the  promise  sure;  for  grace 
throws  the  responsibility  upon  the  character  of  God,  and 
not  on  the  character  or  behaviour  of  men.  (5)  Finally,  Paul 
shows  that  the  faith  of  Abraham  is  the  same  as  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  vss.  17-25.  Abraham  believed  in  the  God  of 
resurrection  and  received  an  imputed  righteousness.  We 
likewise  receive  an  imputed  righteousness,  **if  we  believe  on 
him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead,”  vs.  24. 

The  conclusion  of  all  this  is  evident.  Abraham  is  “father 
Abraham”  for  salvation  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The 
righteousness  that  saved  Abraham  was  an  imputed  right¬ 
eousness.  The  righteousness  that  saves  us  is  therefore  an 
imputed  righteousness  received  by  faith  and  therefore  on 
the  principle  of  grace.  Grace  originated  the  promise  to 
Abraham,  and  grace  makes  the  promise  sure  to  him  and 
his  seed. 

Standing  in  Grace, 

If  we  were  attempting  to  give  an  exposition  of  Romans 
5:1-11,  this  section  would  doubtless  be  called,  “The  Results 
of  Justification.”  However,  as  we  have  in  mind  primarily 
the  subject  of  grace,  this  section  can  be  well  designated, 
“Standing  in  Grace.”  This  expression  is  taken  from  the 
second  verse  and  is  usually  thought  of  as  one  of  the  results 
of  justification.  It  is  true  that  we  stand  in  grace  because  we 
have  been  justified,  but,  as  has  already  been  noted,  we  are 
justified  by  grace.  Therefore  the  ultimate  explanation  of 
our  standing  in  grace,  is  grace. 

What  it  means  to  stand  in  grace  would  involve  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  what  it  means  to  be  “in  Christ,”  with  all  the  secur¬ 
ity  and  blessings  of  that  position.  Such  a  study  cannot  be 
attempted  here,  but  the  simple  meaning  of  the  believer  stand¬ 
ing  in  grace  should  be  noted.  The  sinner  is  not  saved  by 
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grace  to  be  placed  under  law,  but  is  saved  by  srrace  to  be 
placed  under  grace.  Having  been  saved  by  grace,  the  be¬ 
liever's  continued  standing  before  God  is  on  the  one  founda¬ 
tion  of  grace.  This  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  the 
believer  could  continue  to  stand  before  a  holy  God.  If  the 
believer  did  not  stand  in  grace  the  slightest  sin  of  omission 
or  commission  would  be  his  undoing.  The  believer  stands  in 
the  unlimited,  changeless,  and  eternal  favor  of  God.  “To  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us 
accepted  in  the  beloved”  (Eph.  1:6). 

That  the  believer  stands  in  grace  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  argument  of  Romans  5:6-11.  Christ  died  for  us  when 
we  were  without  strength,  ungodly,  sinners,  his  enemies. 
Surely  now  that  we  are  “justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be 
saved  from  wrath  through  him.”  If  God's  loving  favor  to 
the  hell  deserving  prompted  their  salvation,  surely  that  same 
loving  favor  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  safe-keeping, 
now  that  in  Christ  they  are  no  longer  hell  deserving  but 
justified.  Grace  is  the  rock  upon  which  is  built  the  doctrine 
of  the  eternal  security  of  the  saints. 

Grace  Reigns  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  teaching  of  Romans  5:12-21  is  simplified  by  looking 
at  its  broader  outline  first  rather  than  its  details.  The  pas¬ 
sage  teaches  that  there  are  just  two  races  in  the  world. 
There  is  the  race  of  the  first  man  (Adam),  of  which  Adam 
is  the  federal  head,  and  there  is  the  race  of  the  second  man 
(Christ),  of  which  Christ  is  the  federal  head.  Cf.  1  Cor. 
15:45.  The  key  expression  of  this  portion  of  Scripture  is 
“by  one”  or  “of  one.”  These  phrases  or  their  equivalent 
occur  twelve  times  in  Romans  5:12-21.  The  truth  involved 
in  these  expressions  is  simply  this:  That  all  unsaved  men 
stand  under  condemnation  before  God  because  of  the  one 
act  of  sin  on  the  part  of  Adam,  the  federal  head  of  the  race. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  saved  men  stand  uncondemned  before 
God  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  one  act  of  righteousness  per¬ 
formed  by  the  last  Adam,  or  Christ. 

In  ths  race  of  the  first  Adam,  death  reigns,  vss.  13,  14; 
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judgment  is  unto  condemnation,  vs.  16;  and  many  have  been 
made  sinners,  vs.  19.  In  the  race  of  the  last  Adam,  life 
reigns,  vs.  17;  there  is  justification,  vs.  18;  and  many  have 
been  made  righteous,  vs.  19.  A  race  is  lost  in  Adam  while 
another  race  is  saved  in  Christ,  but  both  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  of  imputation.  Entirely  apart  from  any  consideration 
of  personal  merit  or  demerit,  a  person  is  lost  because  of  the 
one  act  of  disobedience  on  the  part  of  Adam,  and  a  person 
is  saved  because  of  the  one  act  of  righteousness  on  the 
part  of  Christ.  The  sinner  may  complain  that  he  is  not 
responsible  for  a  condemnation  apart  from  personal  demerit, 
inherited  by  imputation  from  Adam,  but  the  complaint  is 
seen  to  be  unjustified  when  it  is  realized  he  is  freely  offered 
a  salvation  apart  from  personal  merit  on  the  same  principle 
of  imputation. 

The  relationship  of  all  this  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  is 
evident.  Salvation  is  by  the  one  act  of  Another.  Personal 
behaviour  either  good  or  bad  does  not  even  enter  into  the 
discussion.  Grace  is  therefore  the  explanation  of  God’s  sal¬ 
vation  and  not  only  that,  but  the  only  possible  explanation. 
The  sinner  is  saved  by  grace,  he  is  made  to  stand  in  grace, 
and  he  is  ushered  into  a  new  race  in  Christ  where  grace 
reigns  as  the  principle  of  righteous  government.  ‘That  as 
sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign 
through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord”  (Rom.  5:21). 

Deliverance  Under  Grace, 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  last  part 
of  Romans  chapter  five,  that  the  sinner  is  justified  and  eter¬ 
nally  uncondemned  because  of  the  one  act  of  obedience  of 
Christ.  This  is  all  apart  from  merit  or  demerit  and  there¬ 
fore  is  of  grace.  Moreover  the  believer  is  ushered  into  a  new 
race  in  Christ  where  grace  reigns.  All  of  this  leads  to  the 
practical  question  with  which  chapter  six  begins,  “Shall  we 
continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound?”  If  abundance  of 
sin  has  resulted  in  abundance  of  grace,  then  shall  we  not 
continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  appear  even  more  abundant? 
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The  answer  is  an  emphatic  negative.  The  question  is  based 
upon  a  wrong  conception  of  the  gospel.  The  gospel  is  the 
good  news  of  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  as  well  as 
from  its  penalty.  This  deliverance  is  not  accomplished  by 
obedience  to  law,  or  rules,  but  by  further  understanding  of, 
and  dependence  upon,  grace,  'Tor  sin  shall  not  have  domin¬ 
ion  over  you :  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace” 
(Rom.  6:14). 

The  believer's  victory  over  sin  is  the  victory  of  the  cross. 
In  Christ  the  believer  is  reckoned  to  have  had  part  in  His 
death  and  resurrection.  He  is  therefore  dead  to  sin,  but 
alive  unto  God  (see  Rom.  6:2-11).  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  old  sin-nature  has  been  eradicated,  but  it  does  mean 
that  the  authority  of  that  old  nature  over  the  believer  has 
been  destroyed.  He  no  longer  has  to  obey  its  desires.  This 
is  negative,  but  on  the  positive  side  the  believer  is  alive  unto 
Grod  and  therefore  responsible  to  God.  As  these  things  are 
reckoned  to  be  true,  practical  victory  over  the  power  of 
indwelling  sin  is  experienced.  "Likewise  reckon  ye  also  your¬ 
selves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord”  (Rom.  6:11). 

The  believer's  victory  over  sin,  then,  is  God's  victory 
over  sin,  and  therefore  is  the  victory  of  grace. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  Romans  teaches  that  the  believer 
is  delivered  from  the  law  as  a  means  of  sanctification.  It 
has  already  been  shown  that  justification  is  apart  from  the 
law.  Now  it  is  shown  that,  not  only  does  the  law  fail  as 
a  means  of  victory  over  sin,  but  it  stirs  up  the  very  sins  it 
is  designed  to  prohibit.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law, 
which  is  good,  but  the  fault  of  the  old  sin-nature.  The  be¬ 
liever  by  himself  is  not  only  utterly  impotent  to  obey  the 
law,  or  that  which  is  good,  but  he  finds  himself  in  actual 
bondage  again  to  sin.  "For  the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not: 
but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do,”  (Rom.  7:19). 
Deliverance  there  is  from  this  wretched  condition,  but  it 
comes  from  Another,  and  not  from  self.  The  cry,  "Who 
shall  deliver  me?”  is  answered  by  the  name  of  the  Man  of 
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grace,  “I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  This 
makes  emphatic  what  has  already  been  taught  in  chapter 
six.  The  emphasis  is  accomplished  in  chapter  seven  by  ex¬ 
cluding  any  other  possible  way  of  victory  except  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Victory  over  the  power  of  sin,  then,  is  through 
Jesus  Christ  by  grace,  and  this  is  the  only  possible  way  of 
victory. 

The  eighth  chapter  of  Romans  up  to  verse  13,  continues 
the  subject  of  chapters  six  and  seven.  In  Romans  six  there 
is  presented,  what  might  be  called,  the  judicial  basis  of 
deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin.  The  believer  can  be  free 
from  sin  because  the  old  nature  was  crucified  with  Christ, 
while  a  new  life  has  been  provided  through  His  resurrec¬ 
tion.  As  the  believer  reckons  himself  to  be  dead  unto  sin 
and  alive  unto  God,  he  finds  practical  deliverance  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Deliverance 
from  the  power  of  sin  has  been  purchased  by  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  Romans  6,  but 
this  deliverance  is  actually  wrought  in  the  believer  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  according  to  Romans  8.  The  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  the  one  who  walks  after  the 
Spirit,  and  the  deeds  of  the  body  are  mortified  through  the 
Spirit.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  believer  can  take  no  per¬ 
sonal  credit  for  a  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  which 
is  accomplished  judicially  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  practically  by 
the  power  of  the  Spirit.  Therefore  the  foundation  principle 
of  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  is  grace  and  grace 
alone. 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  1940) 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO 
THE  KINGDOM 

By  Edwin  C.  Deibler,  Th.M. 

CHAPTER  I 
Introduction 

Even  to  a  casual  student  of  God’s  Word,  it  must  be  clearly 
evident  that  a  theme  involving  the  concept  of  a  divine  king¬ 
dom  on  earth  stands  forth  prominently  among  doctrines  of 
Scripture.  The  amount  of  space  accorded  in  both  Testa¬ 
ments  to  passages  in  which  a  kingdom  idea  is  the  central 
theme  is  so  large  that  the  importance  of  this  subject  is  imme¬ 
diately  suggested.  And  when  a  more  careful  search  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  term  paoiXcla,  correctly  translated  **king- 
dom,”  appears  about  260  times  in  the  Septuagint,  over  100 
times  in  the  gospels  and  about  60  times  in  the  remainder 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  importance  of  this  subject  is 
more  than  suggested,  it  is  certain.  Then  when  it  becomes 
evident,  to  the  inquiring  student,  that  some  kingdom  con¬ 
cept  is  involved  in  practically  every  major  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  probable  information  to  be  gained  from 
a  systematic  consideration  of  this  subject  looms  large. 
Moreover  it  is  clear  that  an  understanding  of  the  kingdom 
truth  is  essential  to  a  proper  interpretation  of  God’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  man. 

Our  Lord,  in  His  earthly  ministry,  devoted  much  atten¬ 
tion  and  attached  great  importance  to  this  aspect  of  His 
teaching.  The  apostles  were  zealous  for  it  and  preached  it 
constantly.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the  early  Christian 
church  make  certain  the  fact  that  this  body  of  believers 
was  deeply  influenced  in  their  manner  of  life  by  truth  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  divine  kingdom  on  earth.  But  with  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  early  Catholic  church  into  Romanism, 
as  a  hierarchy  centered  in  Rome  began  to  develop,  the  early 
prominence  accorded  to  the  Bible  teaching  relating  to  the 
kingdom  became  overshadowed  by  a  growing  conviction 
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that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  God’s  kingdom  on  earth 
were  one  and  the  same  thing.  Such  a  theory,  by  its  very 
nature,  greatly  facilitated  the  rapid  growth  of  Romanism. 
And  it  was  itself  stamped  more  indelibly  upon  medieval  think¬ 
ing  as  this  church  assumed  a  power  and  authority  that  en¬ 
abled  it  to  establish  its  every  whim  of  doctrine,  whether 
scriptural  or  unscriptural,  in  the  heart  of  each  communicant 
as  the  very  law  of  God.  The  coming  of  the  Reformation 
made  but  small  contribution  in  this  field  of  Bible  doctrine. 
The  churches  of  the  Reformation  were  founded  on  creedal 
statements  that  allowed  the  Romish  teaching  regarding  the 
church  and  the  kingdom  to  remain  practically  unchanged. 
However  this  is  not  wholly  unnatural.  The  Reformers  were 
so  occupied  in  freeing  the  doctrines  relating  primarily  to  the 
field  of  soteriology  from  the  errors  of  a  man-made  system, 
that  little  energy  was  devoted  to  other  aspects  of  the  truth. 
Moreover  the  issue  of  salvation  by  grace  alone  and  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  works  doctrine  of  Romanism  was  of  such  con¬ 
suming  importance  at  the  time  that  other  doctrines  were 
not  accorded  a  normal  interest.  But  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  such  competent  Bible  scholars  as  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  produced,  men  who  were  free  to  approach  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  with  an  open  mind,  could  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
prevailing  state  of  thinking  in  regard  to  the  church  and 
the  kingdom.  The  logical  inclination  is  to  believe  that  God 
had  reserved  to  other  men  in  another  age  the  responsibility 
of  re-establishing  the  true  teaching  of  His  Word  in  this 
regard.  That  this  is  so  appears  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  century  more  attention  has  been  given  to  this  theme 
than  in  all  the  preceding  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  Modem  writers  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  leading  doctrine  of  the  kingdom.  While  there  is  much 
disagreement  among  moderns  in  regard  to  some  aspects 
of  kingdom  truth,  the  space  accorded  to  it  by  men  who  make 
a  pious  study  of  Scripture  today,  indicates  a  growing  con¬ 
viction  that  this  subject  must  be  assigned  a  prominent  place 
if  the  Word  is  to  be  interpreted  aright. 
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Mr.  G.  N.  Peters  in  a  very  scholarly  study  of  the  king¬ 
dom  entitled  The  Theocratic  Kingdom  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  cites  the  opinions  of  several  leading  theological  think¬ 
ers  in  this  regard.’ 

Van  Oosterzee:  “The  dogmatic  theology  which  under¬ 
stands  its  vocation  will  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  the¬ 
ology  of  the  kingdom  in  all  the  force  of  the  word.  .  .  .  The 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  golden  thread  which  runs 
through  all ;  and  of  this  kingdom  the  Bible  is  the  document.” 

Olshausen:  “Luther’s  remarks  and  hesitancy  concerning 
the  Apocalypse  were  due  to  a  preconceived  notion  of  the 
kingdom  and  to  his  not  thoroughly  apprehending  the  doctrine 
of  God’s  kingdom  upon  earth.” 

Kling:  “The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  central 
idea  in  the  economy  of  revelation  .  .  .  .” 

Thompson:  “The  whole  circle  of  doctrines  taught  by 
Christ  revolves  about  this  central  point,  that  He  represented 
to  men  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

Dr.  Vos,  while  not  willing  to  go  to  the  extent  of  Thomp¬ 
son’s  statement,  makes  this  illuminating  remark: 

“.  .  .  .  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  respects  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  acted  in  our  Lord’s  thought  and  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  crystallizing  point  around  which  several  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  truth  naturally  gathered  and  group  themselves  in 
harmonious  combination.”* 

Coming  now  to  a  liner  view  of  this  phase  of  our  study, 
we  note  that  a  large  weight  of  importance  should  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  doctrines  surrounding  kingdom  truth  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  following  particulars.  The  Scripture  basis  for 
this  rests  upon  an  oath-bound  covenant  of  God,  His  word 
to  the  nation  Israel,  that  word  which  is  without  repentance. 
Indeed,  the  foundation  of  all  the  dispensations  of  heaven  is 
to  be  found  in  God’s  covenant  relation  with  His  servant 
Abraham.  In  this  regard  Peters  justly  observes: 

'G.  N.  Peters,  The  Theocratic  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  VI.,  pp, 
29,  31. 

*Geerhardus  Vos,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  the  Church,  p.  8. 
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.  it  is  universally  admitted,  however  explained 
afterward,  that  the  covenants  are  the  proper  basis  of  future 
Revelation,  and  that  they  contain  in  an  epitomized  form  the 
substance  of  God’s  Purpose  in  reference  to  man’s  salvation, 
the  Messiah’s  kingdom  and  glory,  and  the  perfected  Re. 
demption  from  the  curse.”* 

This  is  a  vast  theme  and  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
prophecy.  That  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Micah 
predicted  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  and  its  fol- 
lowing  rebuilding  needs  no  proof.  It  is  universally  admitted 
that  in  the  plain  grammatical  sense  of  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures  there  shall  be  a  complete  restoration  of  that  king- 
dom  under  David’s  Son,  a  restoration  pre-eminently  glorious. 
Even  Masselink  confesses:  ”If  all  prophecy  must  be  inter* 
preted  in  a  literal  way,  the  Chiliastic  views  are  correct.”* 
Then  again  its  importance  is  seen  in  a  fact  noted  by  many 
modern  commentators,  viz.,  that  inspired  writers  have  more 
to  say  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  than  they  do  about  all 
other  subjects  treated  in  the  Word.  We  note  also  that  our 
Lord  was  deeply  interested  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  obe¬ 
dient  unto  suffering  and  even  death  for  its  sake.  As  David’s 
greater  Son  He  was  to  receive  the  fulfillment  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  made  to  David,  not  during  His  incarnation  but  in  His 
exaltation.  Yet  we  are  assured  (Heb.  12:2;  Phil.  2:8,  9), 
that  this  exaltation  and  reception  of  dominion  is  due  to  His 
obedience,  sufferings,  and  death.  In  passing  we  note  here 
that  this  kingdom  could  not  be  merely,  as  some  would  have 
us  believe,  a  ‘*reign  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men,”  else  Christ 
would  not  have  been  required  to  come  of  the  Davidic  line. 
A  kingdom  according  to  this  definition  could  be  traced  back 
to  Adam.  But  a  true  view  of  the  kingdom  enforces  the 
human  as  well  as  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  Man  was  once 
undisputed  lord  of  the  lower  world,  having  the  control  and 
jurisdiction  of  all  things,  appointed  to  have  authority  over 
nature  as  the  representative  of  God.  It  was  as  a  ruler  that 


'Op.  Cit.,  p.  285. 

^Masselink,  Why  a  Thousand  Years?  p.  31. 
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man  once  walked  the  earth,  and,  as  far  as  creatures  are 
concerned,  he  was  invested  with  absolute  dominion.  But  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  that  when  sin  entered  the  human  heart 
this  universal  dominion  was,  in  a  large  measure,  lost,  man 
was  shorn  of  his  powers  and  could  no  longer  act  as  God’s 
representative.  Fairbairn  pertinently  says: 

"'Man’s  original  inheritance  was  a  lordship  or  dominion, 
stretching  over  the  whole  earth  ....  When  he  fell,  he 
fell  from  his  dominion  ....  the  inheritance  departed  from 
him;  he  was  driven  from  Paradise,  the  throne  and  palace 
of  his  kingdom.”* 

Practically  all  Christian  writers  concur  in  the  belief  that 
this  lost  dominion  is  to  be  restored  to  man  through  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Last  Adam.  But  many  limit 
this  restoration  to  Christ  in  His  divine  sovereignty  and  con¬ 
sider  not  the  teaching  that  this  restored  dominion  is  shared 
by  Him  with  His  brethren,  the  coheirs.  Too,  complete  re¬ 
demption  must  include  restoration  of  the  lost  dominion  in 
the  place  where  it  was  lost,  i.e.,  the  earth,  so  that  a  correct 
view  of  the  kingdom  exalts  the  position  of  Christ  in  His 
humanity,  as  the  One  through  whom  final  redemption  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  earth  is  achieved.  Since  the  forfeited  dominion 
related  only  to  the  earth,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 
complete  redemption  must  include  at  least  a  restoration  of 
that  dominion.  It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  Jesus  Christ 
will  reign  as  Lord  of  Lords  in  the  blaze  of  His  Deity,  but 
to  see  Him  reigning  over  all  as  the  Son  of  Abraham,  the 
Son  of  David,  as  a  perfect  man,  is  cause  for  human  wonder. 

Further,  the  kingdom  is  a  result  of  preparatory  dispen¬ 
sations.  It  is  the  goal  toward  which  creation  is  moving.  It 
enables  us  to  appreciate  the  means  God  is  using  to  achieve 
this  end.  Embracing  as  it  does  within  itself  a  complete  re¬ 
demption  it  verifies  all  the  promises  of  God;  it  demonstrates 
in  an  outward  form  the  pleasure  of  God  in  salvation  and 
the  deliverance  of  creation;  it  manifests  the  unity  of  design 
and  vindicates  the  inspiration  of  God’s  Word. 


‘Fairbairn,  Typology,  VI,  pp.  308,  309. 
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There  are  some  very  practical  reasons  why  a  study  of 
the  kingdom  should  be  accorded  a  place  of  high  importance 
among  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  A  clear  interpretation  of 
Scripture  would  not  be  complete  without  it.  Since  five-sixths 
of  the  Bible  is  addressed  to  one  nation,  the  nation  to  whom 
God,  in  covenant  language,  made  many  promises  regarding 
the  kingdom,  it  is  evident  that  any  interpretation  which 
“avoids  prophecy  and  ignores,  or  spiritualizes,  God’s  cove¬ 
nants  with  His  chosen  earthly  people  will  be  incomplete, 
misleading  and  subject  to  mere  human  assumptions.”*  Doc¬ 
trines  relating  to  the  true  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  can 
hardly  be  comprehended  except  in  the  light  of  kingdom  truth. 
Likewise,  those  portions  of  the  New  Testament  that  deal  with 
scenes  describing  the  apostasy  attendant  upon  the  closing 
of  this  age  of  grace  are  hard  to  be  understood,  apart  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  divine  program  for  the  final  triumph 
of  God  in  the  earth,  which  is  revealed  in  the  teaching  re¬ 
garding  the  kingdom.  Moreover,  a  correct  comprehension 
of  this  theme  aids  in  “rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.” 
This  in  turn  is  of  utmost  importance  in  determining  the 
effectiveness  of  Christian  life  and  service.  How  foolish  for 
a  man,  even  the  best  of  men,  to  attempt  to  establish  on 
earth  a  condition  like  unto  that  which  must  exist  during  the 
time  of  the  kingdom,  when  Scripture  clearly  indicates  that 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  instituted  by  a  heavenly 
and  not  human  force.  Knowledge  of  kingdom  truth  also 
assists  us  to  distinguish  other  economies  of  God’s  dealings 
with  men  and  might  save  from  the  error  of  trying  to  press 
law-observance  into  an  age  that  is  alone  characterized  by 
the  principles  of  grace. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  in  a 
search  for  various  reasons  to  indicate  the  importance  that 
.should  be  attached  to  a  study  of  the  kingdom.  But  surely 
there  is  sufficient  force  in  the  few  herein  included  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  present  writing  and  to  encourage  others  to  a  furthei 
investigation  of  these  illuminating  truths. 


‘Chafer,  L.  S.,  The  Kingdom  in  History  and  Prophecy,  p.  10. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Method  op  Interpretation 

Any  discussion  drawn  from  Scripture,  that  involves  the 
subject  of  a  divine  kingdom  on  earth  must  recognize  the 
prominent  place  given  to  this  theme  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Since  the  Christian  church  claimed  for  its  first  members 
men  who  were  well  schooled  in  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  canon,  it  is  evident  that  if  Christianity  were  to  usher 
in  any  new  concept  concerning  the  kingdom,  it  must  be  new 
in  relation  to  that  which  was  already  known  by  those  who 
comprised  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is  the  purpose,  therefore, 
of  this  preliminary  section  to  trace,  somewhat  summarily, 
the  development  of  kingdom  doctrine  through  the  historians, 
poets,  and  prophets  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  to  indi¬ 
cate  something  of  the  manner  in  which  these  teachings  were 
received  and  believed  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  in  the  days 
of  His  flesh. 

But  before  recourse  is  made  to  the  Scriptures,  a  word 
must  be  offered  in  explanation  of  the  system  of  interpretation 
to  be  followed.  This  is  a  vital  starting  point,  because  much 
of  the  misunderstanding  that  surrounds  our  subject  is  due 
in  considerable  measure  to  the  method  of  approach  that  is 
taken  relative  to  the  Word.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  this 
writer  that  the  only  key  that  can  effectively  open  the  treasure 
of  God's  storehouse  is  the  literal,  grammatical  method  of 
interpretation,  used  in  connection  with  evidences  from  his¬ 
torical  research  pertaining  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  measure  of 
discrepancy  in  the  views  of  Bible  scholars  of  this  school, 
such  variation  is  of  small  consequence  and  colors  only  minor 
points.  Contrasted  to  this  is  the  utterly  opposite  view  of 
the  entire  teaching  that  results  when  another  basis  is  used 
as  a  point  of  departure.  We  have  previously  noted  that  the 
opponents  of  the  literal  school  confess  that  to  allow  this 
system  of  interpretation  is  to  admit  its  conclusions.  There¬ 
fore  the  following  statement  of  the  position  we  take  is 
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offered  together  with  a  number  of  arguments,  that  show  how 
it  alone  is  the  true  guide  into  Scripture  truth. 

By  the  position  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  mean  that 
Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  customary  laws  of 
grammar  which  are  always  applied  to  works  of  human  com¬ 
position.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  every  word 
is  to  be  taken  in  a  strict  literalism.  When  distinctive  figures 
of  speech  are  used,  they  must  be  considered  in  understanding 
the  sense  of  the  passage.  But  when  there  is  no  evidence  of 
figurative  language  we  accept  a  sound,  literal  rendering,  and 
deny  the  validity  of  adding  another  sense  to  that  which  was 
evidently  intended  by  the  author.  The  Bible  is  circumscribed 
by  the  same  laws  of  language  as  are  other  writings  and  to 
engraft  into  Scripture,  meanings  that  do  not  follow  from 
rules  of  grammar  is  to  make  the  Book  an  exception.  We 
do  not  mean  hereby  to  limit  the  variety  of  expression  in 
language,  for  we  fully  acknowledge  the  many  beautiful  adorn¬ 
ments  of  speech  and  the  use  of  figures.  Our  objection  is  to 
the  practice  employed  by  many  (and  confessedly  so)  of 
adding  to  the  plain  literal  meaning  of  words  a  foreign  ele¬ 
ment,  that  encloses  the  true  sense  as  with  a  cloak  and  hides 
its  real  proportions.  Therefore  we  oppose  spiritual  or  mys¬ 
tical  interpretation  that  looks  for  added  revelation  within 
the  letter  of  Scripture — the  rationalist  idea  that  the  only 
interpretation  to  be  allowed  is  that  one  which  best  accords 
with  reason,  and  the  Churchman’s  axiom,  that  only  such 
sense  can  be  allowed  as  is  in  accord  with  the  authoritative 
dogma  of  his  creed.  Only  by  the  historical-grammatical 
method,  outlined  above,  can  a  seeker  after  truth  approach 
God’s  Word  without  prejudice  and  with  an  unbiased  mind. 

In  support  of  the  position  taken  here  the  following  argu¬ 
ments  are  offered.'  (1)  Since  God  has  chosen  to  deliver  His 
revelation  to  us  through  the  medium  of  language,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  that  He  should  employ  the  usage  of  language  that 
we  understand.  (2)  The  grammatical  method  was  the  one 
commonly  used  up  to  the  time  of  Christ.  It  was  also 


'After  Peters,  Op.  eit.,  VI.,  p.  <5. 
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the  method  of  the  early  church  and  continued  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  doctrine,  until  Origen  introduced  his  allegorizing 
method  to  the  Alexandrian  School.  (3)  It  is  the  only  sys¬ 
tem  that  can  be  proven  since  it  alone  is  based  on  universal 
rules  of  grammar.  (4)  The  underlying  truths  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  rest  upon  it  and  in  its  simplicity  it  provides  a 
unity  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  is  not 
possible  under  any  other  system.  (5)  It  is  the  only  ground 
on  which  the  unbeliever  can  be  met.  They  agree  the  Bible 
teaches  doctrine  arrived  at  by  this  method  but  they  deny 
the  truth  of  Scripture.  (6)  It  closes  the  door  against  fan¬ 
tastic  interpretation  based  on  “superior  discernment.**  It 
prevents  the  distressing  situations  that  arise  when  we  admit 
that  some  portions  are  to  be  taken  literally  and  some  in 
another  way.  In  that  case  we  face  the  problem  of  a  fallible, 
finite  human  mind  attempting  to  dissect  a  divine  word  on 
the  basis  of  its  own  judgment.  But  even  if  this  system  were 
permissible,  who  among  the  many  who  offer  differing  divi¬ 
sions  among  portions  to  be  taken  literally  and  those  to  be 
spiritualized  should  we  follow?  Concerning  systems  of  in¬ 
terpretation  Bishop  Ellicott  has  this  helpful  word: 

“The  true  and  honest  method  of  interpreting  the  Word 
of  God — ^the  literal,  historical  and  grammatical — ^has  been 
recognized  in  every  age,  and  the  results  are  seen  in  the 
agreement  of  numberless  passages  of  importance  that  may 
be  found  in  expositors  of  all  periods.*** 

CHAPTER  III 

The  Kingdom  in  the  Covenants 

It  is  with  this  approach  that  we  turn  now  to  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  to  seek  the  conception  of  God*s  king¬ 
dom  on  earth  portrayed  therein.  A  broad  view  of  these  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  teaching  is  given  by  covenant,  by  theocratic 
ordering,  and  by  prophecy.  That  it  is  taught  clearly  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  well  understood  by  those  who 


*Quoted  in  Peters,  Op.  cit.,  p.  66. 
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studied  it.  When,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  kingdom  is 
preached  there  is  no  explanation  appended.  This  suggests 
that  those  who  heard  such  preaching  were  acquainted,  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  meaning  of 
the  terminology  used.  The  question  of  interest  in  our  dis¬ 
cussion  at  this  point  therefore  is:  '‘How  do  the  covenants, 
prophecies,  and  the  theocracy  of  the  Old  Testament  picture 
the  kingdom  of  God?” 

Of  the  several  covenants  contained  in  canonical  writings 
two  are  of  prime  importance  in  establishing  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  kingdom.  These  are  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
and  the  Davidic  covenant.  The  former  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  Genesis,  chapter  twelve.  It  is  couched  in  the  strong 
language  of  an  unconditional  promise. 

"Now  Jehovah  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy 
country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father’s  house 
unto  the  land  that  I  will  show  thee:  and  1  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great;  and  be  thou  a  blessing:  and  I  will  bless  them  that 
bless  thee,  and  him  that  curseth  thee  will  I  curse;  and  in 
thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.’” 

In  this  covenant  we  have  evidence  of  a  sovereign  choice  of 
God.  It  is  His  pleasure  to  select  a  single  nation  as  His  own 
inheritance;  to  associate  with  that  nation  a  land  forever;' 
to  make  that  nation  the  central  interest,  the  pivot  point,  in 
all  His  dealings  with  men.  This  covenant,  although  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  oath  of  the  Changeless  One,  was  twice  confirmed 
to  Abraham,*  once  to  Isaac,*  and  twice  to  Jacob.*  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  covenant.  It  must 
be  fulfilled;  there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  it  being 
abrogated  because  its  realization  in  history  depends  not  on 
the  frail  ability  of  Abraham  or  any  of  his  seed  to  live  out  a 
divinely  imposed  condition,  but  rather  on  the  validity  of 


‘Genesis  12:1-3,  A.S.V. 
’Genesis  13:14-18. 

’Genesis  13:14-18;  22:15-18. 
’Genesis  26 :3,  4,  23,  24. 
'Genesis  28:13,  14;  35:9-12. 
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God’s  oath.  Until  every  promise  of  this  covenant  is  met 
God  is  bound  by  His  Word  and  by  His  inherent  attributes  to 
deal  with  the  nation  that  should  spring  from  Abraham,  in 
accordance  with  these  terms.  Until  the  nation  Israel  is  in 
the  land,  and  there  forever,  we  may  expect  God  to  deal  with 
men  and  nations  in  His  own  way  to  bring  about  this  prom¬ 
ised  condition.  To  intimate  that  God’s  program  for  this 
nation  has  been  culminated  and  that  there  is  no  future  for 
them,  is  to  deny  this  promise  and  does  despite  to  the  word 
and  character  of  Jehovah. 

The  Abrahamic  covenant  is  not  the  outstanding  covenant 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven;  that  distinction  must  be  reserved  for  the  Davidic 
covenant.  But  this  compact  with  Abraham  is  the  basis  for 
all  that  is  to  be  revealed  by  kingdom  truth.  It  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone  on  which  the  other  covenants  are  laid.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  its  unconditional  nature.  The  fact 
that  God,  in  sovereign  grace,  made  a  promise  to  His  servant 
Abraham,  is  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  kingdom  rests. 

The  pinnacle  of  Old  Testament  teaching,  in  covenant 
form,  respecting  divine  government  in  the  earth  is  found 
in  II  Samuel,  chapter  seven.  Following  the  notable  state¬ 
ment  in  Genesis  3:15  where  the  re-establishment  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  God  is  first  mentioned,  there  are  various  methods 
and  degrees  of  divine  government  on  earth,  which  lead  up 
to  this  eternal-kingdom  covenant  with  David.  It  is  in  this 
covenant  that  the  final  consummation  of  kingdom  truth  is 
foreseen.  “It  is  the  detail  and  duration  of  this  covenant 
that  gives  it  pre-eminent  value  as  the  logical  starting-point 
for  all  kingdom  study  in  the  Scriptures.”* 

The  portion  of  the  Davidic  covenant  that  touches  our 
subject  should  come  before  our  attention  now.  It  is  the  word 
of  Jehovah  to  king  David. 

“Moreover  I  will  appoint  a  place  for  my  people  Israel, 
and  will  plant  them,  that  they  may  dwell  in  a  place  of  their 

'Chafer,  L.  S.,  The  Kingdom  in  History  and  Prophecy,  p.  19. 
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own,  and  move  no  more;  neither  shall  the  children  of  wick¬ 
edness  afflict  them  any  more,  as  beforetime.  And  as  since 
the  time  that  I  commanded  judges  to  be  over  my  people 
Israel,  and  have  caused  thee  to  rest  from  all  thine  enemies. 
Also  the  Lord  telleth  thee  that  he  will  make  thee  an  house. 
And  when  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  with 
thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  sihs^W 
proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom. 
He  shall  build  an  house  for  my  name,  and  I  will  stablish 
the  throne  of  his  kingdom  forever.  I  will  be  his  father,  and 
he  shall  be  my  son.  If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten 
him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the  stripes  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men:  But  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from 
him,  as  I  took  it  from  Saul,  whom  I  put  away  before  thee. 
And  thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  for 
ever  before  thee:  thy  throne  shall  be  established  for  ever.”’ 

Here  again  is  a  foreview  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God 
as  it  concerns  His  chosen  people.  David  is  but  a  member  of 
the  seed  promised  before  to  Abraham.  This  covenant  has  an 
element  of  the  conditional  phase  in  it.  If  David's  succes¬ 
sors  should  commit  iniquity  they  would  be  chastised.  His¬ 
toric  fact  indicates  that  David’s  sons  did  prove  disobedient 
and  chastisement  was  visited  upon  the  nation  in  the  form 
of  the  captivities  and  dispersions.  But  essentially  this  cove¬ 
nant  is  an  unconditional  one.  Despite  the  sin  and  failure  of 
the  human  element  in  the  covenant,  the  promise  has  never 
been  abrogated.  Nor  will  it  ever  be  less  liable  of  fulfillment 
than  the  day  when  it  was  first  uttered.  “I  will  establish  his 
kingdom  ....  I  will  stablish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom. 
.  .  .  thy  throne  shall  be  established  for  ever.”  In  Psalm 
89  where  this  truth  is  reaffirmed,  such  language  is  used 
as  could  scarcely  be  more  forceful: 

“If  they  break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  command¬ 
ments;  Then  will  I  visit  their  transgression  with  the  rod, 
and  their  iniquity  with  stripes.  Nevertheless  my  loving¬ 
kindness  will  I  not  utterly  take  from  him,  nor  suffer  my 


^II  Samuel  7 :10-16. 
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faithfulness  to  fail.  My  covenant  will  1  not  break,  nor  alter 
the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  my  lips.  Once  have  I  sworn 
by  my  holiness  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David.  His  seed  shall 
endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me.”* 

This  covenant  like  that  with  Abraham  depends,  for  its 
fulfillment,  on  the  oath  of  Jehovah  alone.  David  might  suc¬ 
ceed  or  fail  as  an  earthly  ruler;  God  had  entered  a  solemn 
pledge  with  him  to  establish  him  and  his  throne  for  ever. 
The  outworking  of  this  promise  in  every  detail  is  just  as 
sure,  just  as  certain  as  the  living  word  of  God. 

”Thus  saith  the  Lord:  If  ye  can  break  my  covenant  of 
the  day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  there  should 
not  be  day  and  night  in  their  season;  Then  may  also  my 
covenant  be  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that  he  should 
not  have  a  son  to  reign  upon  his  throne.”* 

The  very  briefest  analysis  will  show  that  the  following 
elements,  at  least,  are  included  in  the  promise  to  David.  (1) 
Israel  is  to  be  placed  in  her  own  land,  to  be  moved  no  more, 
neither  afflicted.  (2)  After  David’s  death  his  seed  would 
be  set  up  and  his  kingdom  established.  (3)  David’s  seed  is 
to  build  a  house  for  Jehovah.  (4)  David’s  house  or  posterity 
is  to  be  established  forever.  (5)  His  kingdom  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  forever.  (6)  His  throne  will  be  established  forever. 
Until  each  one  of  these  provisions  is  fulfilled  in  the  measure 
it  was  promised,  Jehovah  is  pledged,  in  order  to  vindicate 
His  own  word,  to  carry  out  the  program  set  forth  above. 
From  the  first  moment  this  covenant  was  uttered  on  to  the 
end  of  time,  therefore,  God  will  be  working  out  the  affairs 
of  men  and  of  nations,  with  the  purpose  of  finally  estab¬ 
lishing  the  kingdom  and  throne  of  David  forever  in  the 
earth.  Here  is  the  foundation  of  all  kingdom  truth.  It  may 
be  elaborated  by  the  prophets.  New  Testament  light  that 
did  not  appear  to  older  Scripture-writers  might  enter  the 
picture.  This  is  but  additional  truth,  building  on  the  basis 


'Psalm  89:31-36. 
'Jeremiah  33:20,  21. 
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of  the  Davidic  covenant.  The  Davidic  throne  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  that  in  the  only  way  David  himself  would  have 
understood  these  words:  viz.,  as  a  literal,  real  throne  on 
the  earth  at  Jerusalem,  the  center  of  his  government.  Again, 
to  deny  a  future  restoration  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  and 
claim  ^at  God  has  terminated  His  dealing  with  Israel  as  a 
nation  is  to  ignore  the  plain  force  of  this  covenant  language, 
and  to  do  despite  not  only  to  the  Word  of  God  but  to  the 
character  of  God  as  well.  It  is  evident  that  the  covenant 
promises  made  to  David  have  not  yet  been  completely  ful- 
filled.  Israel  is  not  in  her  own  land,  though  the  Zionist 
movement  in  world  Jewry  is  urging  a  return  to  Palestine. 
There  is  no  king  now  occupying  David’s  throne  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem;  no  semblance  of  a  Davidic  throne  graces  that  city  to¬ 
day.  But  the  word  of  God  to  His  people,  the  word  that  is 
without  repentance,  says  that  at  some  time  David’s  throne 
will  be  occupied  by  one  of  his  own  lineal  descendants,  and, 
moreover,  that  occupation  and  reign  will  be  eternal.  In  this 
situation  we  are  faced  with  two  alternatives.  We  may  say 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  program  outlined  to  David  is  yet 
future,  i.  e.,  it  will  be  brought  to  pass  in  the  manner  specified 
at  some  future  time;  or  we  may  say  that  the  promise  to 
David  conveys  something  entirely  foreign  to  natural  usage 
of  words.  Since  we  have  before  determined  that  the  in¬ 
jection  of  any  foreign  sense  is  illogical,  that  it  beclouds 
the  intended  meaning  of  Scripture,  we  are  reduced  to  a  single 
conclusion  that  becomes  at  once  the  cornerstone  of  all  king¬ 
dom  truth.  God  is  going  to  re-establish  the  Davidic  kingdom 
and  place  a  member  of  David’s  line  on  the  throne  of  David, 
who  shall  exercise  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  king  forever. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  July-Septemher  Number,  1940) 
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Two  Men,  Two  Acts,  Two  Results.  By  J.  A.  Youngberg. 

Fundamental  Truth  Publishers,  Findlay,  Ohio.  161  pp. 

$1.00. 

Mr.  Youngberg  is  a  Bible  student  and  teacher  of  many 
years*  experience,  and  in  this  his  first  volume  he  has 
gathered  up  the  essentials  and  presented  the  structure  of  that 
marvelous  bit  of  revealed  truth  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
styled  “My  gospel.”  This  being  the  heart  of  Christianity 
and  the  theme  of  this  book  being  presented  in  the  clearest 
and  most  accurate  terms,  the  volume  cannot  be  commended 
too  highly.  It  should  be  a  handbook  for  advanced  Bible 
classes,  a  textbook  for  Bible  schools,  and  the  field  of  study 
for  every  preacher  and  soul-winner  who  desires  to  be  in¬ 
formed  respecting  the  truth  he  is  appointed  to  proclaim. 

The  precise  scope  of  the  book  is  disclosed  in  the  title, 
Two  Men,  Adam  and  Christ;  Two  Acts,  disobedience  and 
obedience;  Two  ResvXts,  condemnation  and  justification. 

God  Speaks  Again  In  Palestine.  By  P.  N.  Sigler.  Modmir 

Publishing  Co.,  Reibold  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Oldo.  236  pp. 

$2.00. 

In  the  person  of  the  author  of  this  book  another  layman 
steps  far  to  the  front  in  leadership  respecting  vital  truth. 
No  issue  is  more  determining  in  the  field  of  Biblical  prophecy 
than  the  present  estate  of  the  Jew  in  relation  to  Palestine. 
Mr.  P.  N.  Sigler — ^a  practicing  attorney  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  and  state  bar  associations,  as 
well  as  author  of  note — ^has  written  an  authoritative  treatise 
on  the  outworking  of  the  divine  purpose  concerning  the  Jew 
and  his  God-covenanted  country. 

The  chapter  headings  are  as  follows:  Redemption  through 
the  world  war;  Under  the  mandate  of  Great  Britain;  Dis¬ 
coveries  at  the  Dead  Sea;  Arabian  Desert  gives  up  its  oil; 
Restoration  of  the  soil;  Progress  and  Prosperity;  Prophecy 
and  Promise  fulfilled;  Scriptural  truth  confirmed. 

The  attention  of  every  earnest  Christian  is  called  em¬ 
phatically  to  this  exceptional  work  in  the  field  of  God’s 
greatest  sign — ^the  Jew. 
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The  Glory  of  His  Grace.  By  William  Hazer  Wrighton, 

M.A.,  D.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids! 

126  pp.  $1.00. 

As  head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  Dr.  Wrighton  has  become  widely  known 
as  one  who,  with  all  his  attainments,  has  not  been  led  away 
from  the  glorious  truth  of  the  divine  revelation  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  the  reviewer’s  sincere  de¬ 
sire  to  bring  this  rare  volume  before  the  Christian  public  in 
a  way  that  will  compel  the  purchase,  reading,  and  rereading 
of  this  wonderful  book.  Many  have,  by  careful  consideration 
of  the  truth,  come  to  a  blessed  appreciation  of  the  glories 
of  divine  grace.  To  such  this  book  will  come  as  a  cap  stone 
of  comprehension.  The  volume  is  a  meditation.  It  is  de¬ 
votional.  It  is  constructive  without  the  sharp  corners  of 
anal3rtical  teaching.  It  abounds  in  the  choicest  selections  of 
refreshing  verse.  It  is  a  book  for  you  if  you  are  awake  at 
all  to  the  riches  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

Expository  Preaching.  By  Jeff  D.  Ray.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  123  pp.  $1.00. 

Out  of  long  experience  in  teaching  homiletics  the  author 
has  written  a  brief  but  valuable  book.  Mr.  Ray’s  treatment 
of  the  subject  should  add  impetus  to  an  already  revived  in¬ 
terest  in  expository  preaching.  Though  brief,  the  work  con¬ 
tains  eight  chapters  as  follows:  The  Importance  of  Preach¬ 
ing;  Steps  in  interpreting  a  Text;  The  Advantages  of  Ex¬ 
pository  Preaching;  Some  Varieties  of  Expository  Preaching; 
Some  Erroneous  Notions  About  Expository  Preaching;  Flag¬ 
rant  Errors  in  Interpretation;  How  the  Preacher  Gets  His 
Theme  from  His  Text;  and  Pulpit  Scripture  Reading  as  a 
Method  of  Exposition. 

Ministers,  both  young  and  old,  but  especially  the  young, 
should  secure  the  book  for  their  libraries  to  be  read  and  re¬ 
read  until  the  contents  are  thoroughly  familiar. 

I  Was  In  Prison.  By  Charles  S.  Macfarland.  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Co.,  New  York.  112  pp.  $1.00. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  drawn  from  Matthew  26:36  and 
applied  to  the  suppressed  letters  of  imprisoned  German  pas¬ 
tors.  These  censored  letters  are  said  by  Dr.  Macfarland  to 
have  been  printed  in  a  volume  and  circulated  through  Ger¬ 
many  to  the  extent  of  twenty  thousand  copies,  before  dis¬ 
covered  and  confiscated  by  the  secret  police.  Some  copies  fell 
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into  the  hands  of  English  travellers,  and  were  translated  and 
arranged  for  print  by  Dorothy  F.  Buxton  and  Vincent  Brun 
(see  a  review  of  this  work  in  the  present  number  of  biblio¬ 
theca  sacra).  The  author  has  used  their  translation  and 
arrangement.  In  addition  to  a  translation  of  the  letters, 
Dr.  Macfarland  has  written  the  following  chapters:  Will 
Christianity  Be  Extinguished  in  the  Land  of  Luther?  The 
Shattered  Pledges  of  Adolf  Hitler,  The  Indictment  by  the 
German  Chaplains,  What  Can  American  Christians  Do?  The 
third  of  these  chapters  is  an  open  letter  to  the  Fuehrer,  sent 
by  the  author  on  June  2,  1937. 

The  reading  of  this  book  will  help  to  give  understanding 
of  what  the  German  Evangelical  Church  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  National  Socialism. 

Preparing  Preachers  to  Preach.  By  R.  Ames  Mont¬ 
gomery,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  243  pp.  $1.75. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  the  preparation  and  de¬ 
livery  of  sermons.  When  a  new  book  relative  to  the  subject 
appears,  one  wonders  whether  or  not  it  is  just  a  restatement 
of  what  has  been  said  many  times  already.  This  book  by 
Dr.  Montgomery  is  not  just  another  book,  for  it  presents 
known  facts  with  new  vigor.  Especial  emphasis  is  given  by 
the  author  to  the  preacher.  He  decries  the  lack  of  person¬ 
ality  in  so  many  men  admitted  to  the  ministry.  His  emphasis 
is  a  wholesome  one. 

In  addition  to  chapters  dealing  with  the  sermon  the  book 
has  the  following  chapter  headings:  The  Eclipse  and  Re- 
lumination  of  Preaching;  The  Minister's  Study;  What  is 
Effwtive  Preaching;  The  Warrant  for  Preaching;  The  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Preacher;  The  Inspiration  of  the  Preacher; 
and  The  Preparation  of  the  People.  The  book  is  valuable 
not  merely  as  a  text-book  but  as  a  valuable  aid  in  keeping 
the  preacher  from  becoming  careless  in  the  great  ministry 
to  which  he  has  been  called. 

Expository  Preaching.  By  R.  Ames  Montgomery,  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  90  pp.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  book  of  four  chapters  by  the  Professor  of 
Homiletics  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Dr.  Montgomery  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
a  subject  upon  which  all  too  little  has  been  written.  The 
chapter  headings  indicate  clearly  the  contents  of  the  book. 
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They  are  as  follows :  Present  World  Conditions  Call  for  Ex¬ 
pository  Preaching;  Expository  Preaching  and  Its  Results; 
Preparation  Required  for  Expository  Preaching,  Illustrate ; 
and  Ways  of  Approach  and  Examples  of  Expository  Preach¬ 
ing. 

The  book  is  especially  helpful  in  that  it  gives  the  method 
of  procedure  for  and  examples  of  expository  preaching.  It 
is  a  book  every  preacher  should  read  many  times. 


The  Minister’s  Annual.  By  Joseph  McCray  Ramsey. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  576  pp.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  volume  twelve  and  is  arranged  for  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1940.  Like  earlier  volumes  it  is  arranged  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  week’s  messages;  morning  sermon;  Sunday 
School  lesson ;  evening  sermon ;  midweek  message ;  and  topics 
for  young  people’s  societies.  The  book  is  fully  indexed  mak¬ 
ing  it  easy  to  locate  particular  contents.  It  is  designed  to 
aid  the  preacher  who  desires  to  study  various  types  of  ser¬ 
mons  and  sermon  building,  and  to  suggest  the  program  of 
messages  week  by  week.  A  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is 
that  of  using  the  book  as  an  end  rather  than  as  a  means 
to  an  end. 

With  upward  of  one  hundred  contributors,  one  of  neces¬ 
sity  finds  a  variety  of  thought  and  material,  some  of  which 
may  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  evangelical  view. 


The  Personal  Evangelism  op  Jesus.  By  F.  V.  McFat- 
ridge.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids. 
147  pp.  $1.00. 

Under  the  title  of  this  book  the  author  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  twelve  incidents  from  the  ministry  of  Christ,  in  each 
of  which  He  ministered  to  an  individual.  The  purpose  of  the 
book  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  personal  evangelism,  and 
lead  to  its  effectiveness  by  following  the  plan  and  proced¬ 
ure  of  our  Lord.  Four  characteristics  are  said  to  be  seen 
in  the  personal  evangelism  of  the  Lord :  His  infinite  tender¬ 
ness  and  compassion  for  all  the  victims  of  sin.  His  quick  and 
accurate  insight  into  the  tangled  morass  of  sinful  human 
nature.  His  great  boldness,  and  His  ever-ready  remedy  for 
sin  of  any  sort.  The  work  is  a  helpful  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  instruction  in  evangelism. 
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Professor  C.  F.  Lincoln 

PROBLEMAS  DE  ToPOGRAPiA  Palestinense.  By  Andr4s  Fer¬ 
nandez,  S.J.  Editorial  Liturgica  Espanola,  S.A.,  Cortes 
Catalanas,  581,  Barcelona.  220  pp.  Paper,  $2.25. 

This  excellent  volume,  written  in  Spanish,  discusses  num¬ 
erous  sites  and  cities  of  Palestine.  Its  approach  is  the  scien¬ 
tific  viewpoint.  Besides,  constant  reference  is  made  to  the 
Bible.  The  author  shows  familiarily  with  all  phases  of  Pal¬ 
estinian  archaeological  and  scientific  research.  Manifestly 
his  reading  has  been  extensive,  for  the  bibliography  is  quite 
complete.  Our  author  is  professor  in  the  Pontifical  Bible 
Institute. 

The  present  book  is  volume  one  in  a  proposed  extended 
series  now  being  published  (or,  if  not,  will  soon  be  ready  for 
printing).  Spanish  readers  everywhere,  who  are  interested 
in  Biblical  problems,  will  doubtless  welcome  this  work. 

The  Acts  op  The  Apostles.  By  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas, 
D.D.  The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago.  93  pp.  Paper,  30c. 

This  booklet  contains  a  wealth  of  material  in  outline  form. 
Obviously,  a  detailed  exposition  could  not  be  attempted  in 
any  such  limited  space.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  how  much  has 
been  accomplished  within  the  compass  employed.  Dr.  Grif¬ 
fith  Thomas  was  a  keen  analyst.  Indeed,  the  universal 
merit  of  his  works  is  too  well  established  to  demand  recom¬ 
mendation  here.  Much  sermonic  and  Bible  study  material, 
then,  will  be  found  in  the  seven  chapters  of  this  fine  pam¬ 
phlet,  now  published  in  an  inexpensive  edition. 

“This  Same  Jesus.”  By  William  H.  Jordan.  Omaha  Bible 
Institute  Press,  Omaha.  Paper,  35c. 

The  author  of  this  Christological  work  is  president  of 
Omaha  Bible  Institute,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Its  twelve  chap¬ 
ters  outline  a  large  mass  of  truth.  Loyalty  to  the  Word  of 
God,  devotion  to  Christ,  and  zeal  for  the  Savior  are  notable 
characteristics  of  the  treatment.  We  recommend  this  book¬ 
let  to  those  interested  in  Christology. 

Philemon,  The  Gospel  op  Emanicipation.  By  Frank  E. 
Gaebelein,  Litt.D.  Our  Hope  Publications,  New  York. 
Paper,  35c. 

Although  nontechnical  in  character,  this  brochure  gives 
every  evidence  of  wide  reading  and  research  on  the  part  of 
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the  author,  who  is  Headmaster  of  the  Stony  Brook  School 
and  son  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Gaebelein.  The  material  first  appeared 
in  Revelation,  with  its  October,  1938,  issue.  Headma^r 
Gaebelein  has  written  not  only  a  verse-by-verse  commentary 
on  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  but  also  supplied  the  reader  with 
valuable  introductory  material  and  conclusion.  Any  library 
will  be  enriched  through  the  addition  of  this  work. 

Evidences  That  Jesus  Is  The  Messiah.  By  Frank  Hamil- 
ton.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York.  128  pp.  Cloth,  75c; 
paper,  35c. 

This  publication  represents  an  extensive  compiling  of 
Scripture,  with  the  one  aim  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  The  author’s  faith  and  loyalty  to  the  Scripture  are  evi¬ 
dent  at  once.  Practically  no  comments  are  made,  other  than 
headings  in  bold  face  type  which  preface  the  Bible  quota¬ 
tions  given  in  full.  No  word  of  introduction  is  supplied,  and 
no  explanation  for  the  method  offered.  Some  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  classifications  are  of  significance,  but  it  seems  that  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  book  may  be  lost  upon  the  reader,  as 
a  real  contribution  to  the  author’s  thesis. 

Professor  C.  L.  Feinberg 

Israel’s  Wisdom  Literature:  Its  Bearing  On  Theology 
AND  THE  History  op  Religion.  By  0.  S.  Rankin,  B.D., 
Litt.D.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.  270  pp.  $4.60. 

Dr.  Rankin  delivered  these  lectures  in  Trinity  College, 
Glasgow,  from  1933  to  1936.  In  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  his  subject  he  notes  in  the  Preface  (p.  vii) :  “The  study 
of  the  Wisdom  literature  may  be  described  as  being  of  major 
importance,  since  in  these  writings  can  be  traced  more 
clearly  than  in  any  other  single  line  of  study  the  development 
of  theological  and  religious  conceptions  which  Judaism  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Gospels  and  to  later  Christian  thought.  Here 
also  can  be  followed  more  closely  than  elsewhere  those  cross¬ 
currents  of  thought  within  Judaism  itself  upon  issues  of 
supreme  consequence.”  Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  by 
the  author  are:  God  as  Creator,  reward  and  punishment, 
and  the  belief  in  a  future  life.  The  entire  work  proceeds  as 
though  the  Wisdom  literature  embodies  the  first  and  original 
ideas  on  religion  and  God  to  be  found  in  Israel.  The  treat¬ 
ment,  though  skillful  and  learned,  is  naturalistic  and  evolu¬ 
tionary  throughout.  We  wonder  whether  it  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  Christian  approach  at  all.  Without  question  the 
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author  assumes  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  books  to  be  correct,  and  handles  his  material  with  this 
basis  in  mind.  Several  examples  must  be  noted  to  give  a 
true  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  treats  his 
themes.  On  p.  16  the  Genesis  account  of  temptation  is  said 
to  be  “an  ancient  myth.”  On  p.  22,  in  commenting  on  the 
presence  of  Satan  in  the  Book  of  Job,  he  observes  that  it  was 
suitable  soil  for  the  dualism  of  Persian  thought,  although 
“subordinated  to  strict  monotheism”  for  the  time  being.  On 
p.  36  he  traces  the  origin  and  background  of  Psalm  104  to 
“an  ancient  hymn  of  Pharaoh  Amenhotep  IV  (c.  1370  B.C.) 
in  praise  of  the  sun-god  as  creator  and  preserver  of  the 
world  and  of  all  life.”  On  page  48  he  states :  “Harnack  shows 
conclusively  that  the  universalism  of  Jesus  did  not  include  a 
mission  to  the  heathen.”  On  p.  87,  in  dealing  with  the 
thought  of  vicarious  sacrifice  as  found  in  the  supposed  second 
Isaiah,  he  writes:  “The  Servant  of  Jahve,  Israel,  had  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  his  deserved  punishment.  So  far  as  this 
punishment  was  undeserved,  Israel  suffered  for  the  sins  of 
others.  .  .  .  Israel’s  afflictions  atone  for  the  guilt  of  God’s 
adversaries.”  His  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  is  ingenious,  though  not  original  with  him:  “the 
Canaanite  Adonis  festival  may  quite  well  go  back  to  the 
Egyptian-Babylonian  pattern  and  yet  be  the  first  source 
from  which  the  Hebrew  festival  of  Ingathering  or  Booths 
derives.  Indeed,  this  is  the  most  probable  supposition.”  To 
those  unacquainted  with  the  Adonis  festival  we  need  only 
say  it  was  an  elaborate  system  of  “sacred  prostitution.”  Even 
the  conception  of  God  found  in  the  book  is  surely  not  Chris¬ 
tian.  He  says:  “We  must  first  observe  the  very  close  paral¬ 
lel  that  can  be  drawn  between  the  Hebrew  Jahve  and  the 
Hellenic  Zeus.  Jahve,  like  the  gods  of  Semitic  paganism, 
Baal  Lebanon  and  Baal  Peor,  is  a  god  of  the  mountain. 
From  Mount  Sinai  He  utters  His  voice.  He  becomes  estab¬ 
lished  in  Mount  Zion”  (p.  178). 

We  recommend  this  book  very,  very  highly  to  those  who 
care  to  ascertain  what  Christian  doctrine  is  decidedly  not! 

World  Jewry  and  Anti-Semitism.  By  N.  I.  Saloff-Astak- 

hoff.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  56 

pp.  Paper,  36c. 

In  short  compass  the  author  points  out  from  a  number 
of  angles  the  subtle  forgery  of  the  Protocols.  The  history  of 
pti-Semitism  is  traced.  This  venom  is  squarely  condemned 
in  a  manner  that  reveals  the  writer  to  be  well  acquainted 
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with  the  Jewish  people  and  a  lover  of  God’s  chosen  nation. 
Read  the  booklet  to  imbibe  the  gracious  spirit  of  Christian 
love  for  all. 

S.  W.  Murray 

The  Incredible  Church.  By  J.  W.  Stevenson.  Foreword 
by  Canon  C.  E.  Raven,  D.D.  James  Clarke  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London.  156  pp.  3/6. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  who  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Scofs 
Observer  (Edinburgh),  discusses  the  nature  and  mission  of 
the  church  in  the  world  today.  He  writes  easily  and  with 
considerable  insight  into  the  modern  church,  organized  for 
greater  efficiency  no  doubt,  but  frequently  devoid  of  the 
living  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  The  very  success  of  the 
church  proclaims  its  failure  in  the  most  essential  things.  He 
recognizes  clearly  the  vast  difference  between  the  church  as 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  organized  Christianity;  and  points 
out  that  the  former,  like  the  minority  in  old  Israel,  is  a  “lit¬ 
tle  church  within  the  great  church” — aptly  described  by  the 
Reformers  as  “known  to  God  only.” 

The  influence  of  liberal  theology  is  apparent  as  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  pursues  his  task.  But  we  think  his  book  reveals  the 
failure  of  liberalism,  and  its  part  in  immobilizing  the  organ¬ 
ized  church  and  minimizing  its  witness  to  the  truths  of  the 
gospel.  His  emphasis  on  the  Atonement  is  noteworthy. 
While  there  is  some  mention  or  inference  regarding  substi¬ 
tution,  yet  more  frequently  does  he  emphasize  identification — 
the  bearing  of  the  stigmata  and  the  acceptance  of  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  Christ’s  sufferings.  Incidentally,  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  encroachment  of  the  State  on  the  individual- 
even  in  democratic  countries.  The  church  of  Christ,  with  a 
full  realization  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
turmoil  and  distress,  will  be  a  fellowship  of  faith  and  inter¬ 
cession,  bearing  a  faithful  witness  to  the  Head.  This  is  a 
vigorous  and  stimulative  analysis  of  the  organized  church, 
worthy  of  a  wide  consideration. 

Wonders  op  Prophecy.  By  John  Urquhart.  Pickering  & 
Inglis,  London.  191  pp.  2/6. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book  by  a  well-known  champion 
of  the  Bible,  revised  and  illustrated  by  his  son.  Carmen  T. 
Urquhart.  'This  book  is  a  testimony  of  fulfilled  prediction  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible — ^which  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  of  this  vital  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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The  author  discusses  various  Bible  lands,  and  points  out 
the  accuracy  of  the  Bible  in  foretelling  significant  facts  con¬ 
cerning  their  future.  Among  the  places  considered  are  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  Egypt,  Edom  and  Philistia,  and  Babylonia.  Mr. 
Urquhart  illustrates  these  well  from  archaeological  sources. 
The  decay  of  these  places  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  should  compel  the  attention  of 
thoughttPul  people.  Mr.  Carmen  Urquhart  contributes  a 
timely  appendix,  dealing  with  the  world-wide  Jewish  problem, 
and  how  the  present-day  propensity  to  Judenhetze  has  has¬ 
tened  the  return  of  the  Jew  to  Palestine,  as  foretold  in 
Scripture. 

We  trust  that  this  volume  may  in  its  new  garb  continue 
to  confirm  faith,  which  may  sometimes  be  shaken  by  some 
of  the  theories  of  the  critical  school. 

The  Arrows  of  the  Lord.  By  Leland  Wang.  Marshall, 
Morgan  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  London.  119  pp.  1/-. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  suffering  Christians  of  China, 
and  contains  a  foreword  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Aldis  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission.  Mr.  Wang  is  a  well-known  Chinese 
evangelist  who  has  been  greatly  used  of  God  in  a  wide  min¬ 
istry.  He  now  publishes  a  volume  of  addresses,  clear  and 
simple,  yet  characterized  by  an  intense  loyalty  to  the  Bible 
and  a  passion  for  the  souls  of  men.  May  this  unusually  ar- 
restive  presentation  of  some  of  the  big  themes  of  Biblical 
truth  have  a  fruitful  ministry  among  English-speaking  people. 

I  Was  In  Prison,  Letters  from  German  Pastors.  Edited  by 
Dorothy  F.  Buxton.  Student  Christian  Movement  Press, 
London.  64  pp.  1/-. 

The  noble  witness  of  the  Confessional  Church  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  aroused  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  the  world. 
Printed  for  private  circulation,  only  20,000  copies  of  the 
German  original  went  into  circulation,  before  the  Gestapo 
confiscated  the  remaining  stock.  The  English  translation  has 
in  about  as  many  months  run  into  six  editions.  These  let¬ 
ters,  written  from  German  prisons  by  Confessional  pastors, 
reveal  their  confidence  in  God  during  days  of  trial  and  per¬ 
secution.  They  are  truly  prison  epistles,  written  out  of  a 
full  experience  of  suffering  for  Christ’s  sake,  yet  bearing  a 
faithful  testimony.  One  pastor  writes:  *Tt  is  not  our  cause, 
but  the  cause  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  at  stake.  .  .  . 
At  any  rate,  the  Message  is  free ;  no  bars  can  stop  it — ^noth¬ 
ing  can  stop  it.” 

Belfast,  No.  Ireland. 
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Professor  James  T.  Spangler 

Discussing  Religion  Creatively.  By  Clarence  R.  Athearn 
and  Laura  Athearn.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.  220  pp.  $2.00. 

Like  the  very  large  majority  of  studies  in  religious  educa¬ 
tion  this  book  falls  short  in  genuine  spiritual  content.  And 
yet  it  possesses  many  qualities  of  a  high  order.  For  appli^ 
psychology  and  educational  principles  it  must  be  classed  as 
A  1.  The  attitude  toward  the  Bible  rings  true.  And  while 
there  may  not  be  a  deeply  spiritual  approach,  there  is  withal 
merit  of  such  character  as  to  commend  it  to  those  who  may 
care  for  a  revealing  and  really  educational  study.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  nearly  satisfactory  books  in  its  field — I  even  dare 
to  say  the  most  satisfactory.  It  would  be  truly  very  helpful 
on  the  educational  side  to  ministers  and  Christian  workers. 

Youth’s  Problem  No.  1.  By  Alfred  L.  Murray.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  X  -}-  206  pp.  $1.39. 
The  superior  value  of  Mr.  Murray’s  book  is  that  its  bases 
are  not  in  man,  as  in  nearly  all  books  of  this  character,  but  in 
“the  Scriptures,  applied  Christian  psychology  and  practical 
experience.”  The  author  has  had  wide  experience  in  travel, 
lecturing  and  authorship.  He  has  mingled  and  lived  with 
young  people;  and  the  study  represents  a  faithful  portrayal 
of  a  cross-section  of  young  life  in  the  professions,  factory, 
office,  foremanship,  farming,  of  old  and  young,  arrived  at  by 
the  questionnaire  method  in  addition  to  personal  and  social 
contacts.  For  just  what  it  purports  to  be  it  can  be  highly 
commended.  The  two  great  problems  are  character  building 
and  friendship.  Its  high  aim  is  love  for  God  and  others. 

The  Peerless  Book.  By  Peter  Wiseman,  S.T.M.,  D.D., 
F.R.G.S.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids. 

108  pp.  $1.00. 

Dr.  Wiseman  is  professor  of  religious  education  at  Asbury 
Theological  Seminary.  This  work  in  the  field  of  Apologetics 
and  Christian  Evidence  is  a  companion  volume  to  his  The 
Peerless  Christ,  In  this  volume  he  has  packed  within  a 
small  compass  a  tremendous  amount  of  valuable  information 
and  concise  but  clearly  expressed  definitional  matter.  The 
contents  of  the  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first 
we  have  the  reason  for  the  hope  within,  and  definitional 
material,  covered  by  two  short  chapters.  In  the  second, 
proofs  are  offered  that  the  Bible  is  special  divine  revelation. 
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nineteen  groups  of  proofs  being  covered  in  as  many  chapters. 
The  third  part  has  to  do  with  effective  Bible  study,  six  chap¬ 
ters. 

The  work  is  reverent  and  loyal  in  its  approach  to  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  comprehensive  as  to  points  covered,  al¬ 
though  the  individual  items  are  briefly  treated.  The  authori¬ 
ties  quoted  are  amongst  the  most  conservative  scholars, 
affording  a  harmony  in  the  text  with  the  author’s  own  view¬ 
point.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  chapters  of  the 
second  part  is  that  which  treats  of  the  proofs  of  the  Bible 
as  against  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

As  a  book  for  quick  reference,  suited  to  students  begin¬ 
ning  the  study  of  this  important  subject  and  laymen  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  foundational  knowledge  of  its  themes,  the  book  is 
heartily  recommended. 

Increasing  Church  School  Attendance.  By  Albert  H. 

Gage,  D.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich.  130  pp.  $1.00. 

This  splendid  book  should  have  as  a  subtitle:  A  Manual 
of  Christian  Education.  The  author  has  had  a  large  and 
very  practical  experience  in  the  many  suggestive  methods 
and  principles  he  inculcates;  and  there  is  withal  an  ideal 
and  objective  so  true  to  fundamental  standards,  as  to  merit 
downright  commendation  to  those  who  care  for  such  a  study, 
true  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  Word. 

All  of  the  ten  chapters  beguile  one  who  is  interested  in 
the  Sunday  School,  “the  Church  School,”  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  teaching  and  training  in  a  broad  church  group. 
But  chapter  6,  together  with  passages  in  other  chapters,  is 
climactic,  in  that  it  presents  as  the  highest  objective  the 
winning  of  folks  to  Christ,  particularly  the  children  and 
other  younger  persons  in  the  higher  grades. 

Paul  the  Faithful  Witness.  By  Albert  Hughes,  B.A.,  D.D. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  97 

pp.  Paper,  26c. 

The  heart  of  this  presentation  may  best  be  set  forth  in 
the  author’s  first  words:  “I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  I  believe  the  apostle  Paul  is  the  divine  illustration  of  a 
spiritual  man”;  also  in  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
paragraph:  “Paul,  too,  is  the  outstanding  example  of  a  true 
witness  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

These  presentations  are  based  on  chapters  15,  17,  and  21 
of  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  are  in  the  usual  vigor  and 
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soundness  of  this  gifted  and  widely  known  preacher.  There 
is  discernment  of  a  kind  different  from  the  common  run  of 
characterizations  of  the  great  Apostle. 

John  Henry  Bennetch 

Building  the  Dispensations.  By  Clifton  L.  Fowler.  Mara- 
natha  Press,  Denver.  224  pp.  $1.50. 

Dispensationalism  merits  a  prominent  place  in  the  the¬ 
ology  of  today.  Unbiased  scholarship  knows  very  well  how 
the  church  has  needed  to  distinguish  constantly  between  law 
and  grace,  not  to  mention  the  lesser  divisions  within  the 
divine  revelation.  President  Emeritus  Fowler  of  Denver 
Bible  Institute,  then,  is  to  be  commended  for  adding  a 
thoughtful  work  to  the  increasing  bibliography  on  dispensa- 
tional  truth.  At  the  outset,  the  author  himself  characterizes 
the  present  book  as  ^‘Elementary  Studies  in  the  Dispensa¬ 
tions.”  But  upon  occasion  he  frankly  departs  from  the  cus¬ 
tomary  dispensational  outline.  For  instance,  the  fourth  dis¬ 
pensation  is  merged  with  the  fifth,  and  the  tribulation  is 
constituted  a  separate  age.  A  reasoned,  comprehensive,  and 
fine-spirited  discussion  like  this,  however,  one  should  not 
overlook. 

Meditations  in  the  Psalms.  By  Erling  C.  Olsen.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  1939.  2  volumes,  1050 
pp.  $4.00. 

A  worthy,  contemporary  study  of  the  Psalter  Christians 
will  no  doubt  cherish.  For  several  reasons  these  particular 
volumes  can  be  esteemed:  they  embody  the  first  attempt  to 
discuss  the  whole  book  in  a  radio  broadcast;  they  frequently 
allude  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  if  the  New  Testament 
itself  were  being  scrutinized;  they  are  written  by  a  Wall 
Street  executive.  Informal,  yet  penetrating,  words  press 
the  author's  message  on  the  reader,  much  as  if  he  listened 
to  the  original  broadcast,  or  conversed  with  Mr.  Olsen  per¬ 
sonally.  The  writer  admits  that  he  has  attempted  no  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Psalter,  and  that  he  feels  a  literary  indebtedness 
to  certain  others.  His  many  pages,  nevertheless,  bring  medi¬ 
tations  which  will  perform  distinguished  service  either  as 
a  devotional  manual  or  a  thesaurus  for  practical  exegesis. 
No  language  is  wasted;  no  time  is  lost  in  discovering  the 
chief  truth  involved.  Wide  reading  and  sane  judgment  have 
saved  the  author  from  pitfalls  of  interpretation  into  which 
less  cautious  expositors  fall.  Premillennialism  has  been 
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adopted  wholeheartedly.  If  we  quote  a  paragraph  from  the 
concluding  message,  the  character  of  Mr.  Olsen's  entire 
teaching  may  be  inferred  readily:  “We  have  all  had  inter¬ 
esting  days  in  our  lives.  We  call  them  Red  Letter  days;  they 
stand  out;  they  are  milestones  in  our  lives  as  we  journey 
the  pathway  of  life;  we  recall  them  with  great  pleasure — 
but  can  we  say,  looking  into  the  face  of  God,  ‘For  a  day 
in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand.*  If  we  can,  then 
we  know  the  secret  of  that  fellowship  which  is  available  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  has  received  Jesus  Christ 
as  his  or  her  Lord  and  Saviour**  (p.  518,  vol.  2).  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mr.  Olsen  as  a  lay  preacher  and  Conference 
spe^er  will  only  be  enhanced  by  this  written  ministry. 

—And  the  Other  Mary.  By  P.  G.  S.  Hopwood,  B.D.,  B.Litt., 

Ph.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York.  122  pp.  $1.25. 

Mysticism  still  possesses  a  testimony  in  the  world  of 
today.  The  Introduction  to  this  volume,  written  by  Charles 
S.  McFarland,  accounts  the  young,  English  author  “an  out¬ 
standing  interpreter  of  empiricism  over  against  the  contem¬ 
porary  school  of  theology  which  denies  to  man  any  approach 
to  God.’*  But  here  Dr.  Hopwood  draws  away  from  scholarly 
empirical  studies,  in  order  to  bear  his  witness  as  a  mystic 
and  poet.  By  the  other  Mary  he  signifies  a  young  woman 
of  his  Glasgow  parish,  who  died  early  in  the  Spring  of  1935 
with  triumphant  faith  and  vision.  For  him  she  has  gained 
this  name,  because  the  New  Testament  considers  “the  other 
Mary**  one  of  the  many  unknown,  obscure  women  who  have 
been  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Seemingly  all  the  characteristics 
of  mystic  thought,  the  praiseworthy  along  with  the  distress¬ 
ing,  appear  in  Dr.  Hopwood’s  new  book. 

Christ  Our  Freedom.  A  Symposium.  The  Inter-Varsity 

Fellowship,  Surrey,  England.  144  pp.  Paper,  2  shillings. 

This  modest  volume  preserves  the  message  of  the  Fourth 
International  Conference  of  Evangelical  Students.  Nearly 
eight  hundred  university  men  and  women,  come  from  more 
than  thirty  countries,  assembled  at  Cambridge  last  summer, 
to  be  addressed  by  spiritual  leaders.  The  conference  theme, 
Christ  Our  Freedom,  is  treated  with  unusual  power,  clarity, 
and  orthodo^,  we  judge  from  the  fourteen  addresses  selected 
for  publication.  By  reason  of  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sancti¬ 
fication,  and  redemption  (1  Cor.  1:30),  the  symposium  is 
laden  with  a  sweet  savor  of  truth. 


